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I.—SOME REMARKS ON CONATION. 
By F. H. BRADLEY. 


In the following paper I intend to remark on certain aspects 
of conation. I hope to supplement it with others which will 
discuss some further questions about volition and desire. 
3ut I cannot even in the end attempt to treat these subjects 
completely, and in these pages especially my object is very 
limited. I find myself with a view more or less definite 
about desire and conation, a view which in the main I ac- 
cepted long ago, and which I have seen no good reason to 
abandon. I find on the other hand certain doctrines taught 
by some writers whom I sincerely respect, doctrines which 
at least appear to be incompatible with that view which I 
have adopted. And I am confident that none of us has ideas 
so absurd that, when understood, they should have no truth. 
Hence I am going to set down about conation some things 
which to myself appear to be true, in the hope that some 
one will explain how and why to him they are not true, or 
how being true there is perhaps no one who in the end holds 
views in collision with them. 

The main contention of this paper is that conation is some- 
thing which we experience, that it 1s complex and has in it- 
self some inseparable aspects which therefore are experienced, 
that apart from these experienced aspects conation has lost 
its true meaning, and that the use of it in another mean- 
ing, if not illegitimate, is in psychology at least dangerous. 
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Certainly I do not deny that there is experience below the 
level of conation proper. And Ido not deny that this ex- 
perience has features which survive at a higher level though 
in part more or less transformed there, and that these fe: ature S 
go to constitute that which we call conation. An inquiry 
into the nature and limits of such a lower experience would 
in its own place be important and even necessary, but it falls 
beyond the narrow scope of this article. We are to ask here 
about the minimum which can be taken to be contained in 
conation proper. How much of that minimum can exist, 
and under what precise form it exists, where conation is not 
reached, is a question which cannot be considered here. On 
the one hand, to repeat, I should agree that below cona- 
tion there are certain aspects or elements which we also find 
in conation proper. On the other hand I must not be taken 
to admit that any one of the aspects of conation exists 
outside of it exactly as it exists within it. And I fear that 
with due regard for the limited purpose of this paper I could 
make no attempt to be more explicit. 

Confining ourselves then to conation where it exists at its 
proper Jevel, we discover there in every case some insepar- 
able characters. These essential features are the aspect of a 
‘* not-myself”’ and of a ‘‘ myself”’ hindered by this, together 
with an idea of a change containing the removal of the 
hindrance, an idea with which the ‘ myself ” feels itself one. 
And all these aspects must be experienced at once if conation 
is to exist. The appeal is of course made to the experience 
of the reader, and it would, I think, be useless to attempt a 
long exposition. 

The first question is whether we can experience conation 
at all. Iam not concerned here to define conation accurately 
and to ask whether for example we could properly apply the 
term to all desire. But taking conation here as a general 
head under which fall desire, striving and impulse, our ques- 
tion would seem to admit of but one answer. When | 
strive or desire I certainly can feel and be aware more or 
less distinctly that I am striving or desiring. This seems 
plain, and no one, I believe, could deny it except perhaps in 
the interest of some theory, nor indeed do I see how to make 
it plainer. Whether we may ever use conation as the name 
of some state of which I am not at all aware as conation, is 
of course another point to which I shall return. But for the 
present I shall assume that conation can be experienced as 
such, and it is about this conation of which we are aware 
that I am at present to speak. When we experience this, 
what is it that we feel and experience ? 
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When I am conscious of striving there is an existence, a 
‘“not-myself,”’ to be altered, and I find that Iam aware of this 
existence. The point is to me so clear that I cannot try 
to make it clearer. But the objection may come that what 
[ strive to change may at times be my own self, and there- 
fore that this existence cannot properly be called a not-self. 
I however reply that whatever is felt as an existence opposed 
to the self is for this purpose a not-self, and that in conation 
such an opposition is always experienced. And, as I shall 
come back to this point, I will at present deal with it no 
further. But in conation I am not only aware of a not-self 
but I am aware of it also as something to be changed. In 
conation I therefore must possess and use an idea of the 
change. I have in other words an end, however vague, and 
I have it also in my knowledge, and, if so, I must have an 
idea of a ‘‘to be,” and without this idea there is no cona- 
tion. This second point once again seems to me almost 
too clear for exposition, but it is necessary here to guard 
against two fatal misunderstandings. 

(i.) It will be objected first that we may have conation, 
and may even experience conation, without any idea of an 
end. There are impulses (it will be said) instinctive and 
acquired which are indeed directed on an object and directed 
to an end, and yet in these no idea of the end need be present 
to the mind. And there are again the facts of felt need and 
dim desire where want and impulse are experienced, but 
where we certainly do not know the goal in which we seek 
satisfaction. Now (it will be urged) there may fairly be a 
difference of opinion here as to what and how much we in 
each case experience, but in some of these cases at least it 
is clear that we have no idea of an end, and on the other 
hand it is equally clear that conation is present. And the 
existence of blind conation, it will thus be said, cannot 
possibly be denied. But in answer to this objection I must 
insist that if there is a conation it is not wholly blind, and 
that where we have real blindness we have something which is 
not really a conation. In some of these alleged blind states 
there in fact is certainly a vague and ill-defined idea, a point 
which I shall soon attempt to explain, while in others on 
the other hand I agree that no idea of an end is present in 
fact. In the feeling of want, for example, I may be aware 
of pain and uneasiness and of restless movement, and yet in 
some cases at least there may be no idea of what would 
satisfy, and therefore, I should add, certainly no conation 
at all and no appetite proper. And of course in some 
‘“impulses”’ I should agree that the subject is impelled to 
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be active, and that the activity is directed to a certain end, 
and I should agree also that while active he may have no 
idea at all of this end. But then I should deny that such 
‘impulses’ are cases of conation, for I should insist that 
in these no conation is experienced. Something is experi- 
enced there, I should say, which also enters into and is 
experienced in conation proper.' What is present there is 
certain aspects of conation proper, and these aspects, given 
another element, really are transformed into and become an 
actual conation, and they normally in fact are developed into 
it. And so you standing outside transfer covertly this want- 
ing element from your own experience to the mind of the 
other subject. Hence through confusion you call the fact 
by a name which belongs to the complete state, a state which 
in fact and actually is not being experienced by this subject 
at all. Or else, perhaps, you knowingly for the sake of con- 
venience apply the term in a mutilated sense. In either 
case I consider your procedure indefensible, and the issue, it 
seems to me, may be raised in the following way. Take an 
instance of conation where the idea of a “to be” is present, 
then take another state of mind without any such idea, or, 
to avoid objection, let us say another state of mind so far as 
it is without the idea.2 Be sure that the idea has been re- 
moved wholly and utterly and is not covertly supplied. Then 
see whether in passing from one of these experiences to the 
other you do not feel an essential difference between them. 
If you do not find this difference I confess that I cannot 
proceed, though I am unable to believe that you have pro- 
perly performed the operation. But, if you find it, I urge 
that this difference is essential to conation, and that where 
it is wanting conation is not present. For the conation of 
which I am now speaking is, I would remind the reader, 
experienced conation. And if you reply that this essential 
difference is not essential to conation, I ask for the name of 
that state to which really it is essential. So far as I see 
you give no name to what I call conation, a state which, 
as we have now recognised, essentially differs from what you 
call by that name. We will not argue about names, and I 
will leave you to find that which you think suitable. And then 


1] would once more here remind the reader that I cannot in this 
article attempt to explain how much of conation in the proper sense can 
exist outside conation. My object here is merely to insist on certain 
features without which there is really no conation. 

?T am not attempting in this article to show where conation is and is 
not experienced as such. I will only say here that there are assertions 
about the omnipresence of this experience which I am quite unable to 
reconcile with fact. Cp. Minn, 49, p. 15. 
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I should repeat, conation involves the idea of an end, and 
without this there is no conation at all in the sense of expe- 
rienced conation. And whatever name you substitute for 
conation my contention will remain unaffected. It will be 
simply a question of writing one word for the other and of 
employing probably a bad name instead of a good one. 
Only I must insist that you do not pass tacitly in future, 
wherever it pleases you, from one meaning to the other. 

(ii.) ‘‘ But,” it may be said, ‘‘there remains a difficulty 
about the idea. If we admit that conation cannot be experi- 
enced without an awareness of something ‘to be,’ yet in many 
cases where really this genuine feeling exists you cannot 
show an idea. We may for instance have a perceived thing 
and a desire for that thing, and may yet have no image 
at all.” This objection, however, would rest on a common 
prejudice about the nature of ideas.! It is believed that, in 
order to have something ideal which qualifies an object, 
we must have an image or images existing separate or at 
least separable from that object. I say nothing here about 
the further possible question as to the alleged necessity for 
words, except to dismiss it as here certainly not worth dis- 
cussing. But this identification of the ideal with images 
is surely a mistake. If, to have ideas, we had to wait till 
we possessed such images, assuredly, I should say, we never 
should get any ideas or could ever begin to think at all. 
And this is a point to be insisted on everywhere and gener- 
ally and not specially with regard to desire and conation. 
The first form of the ideal is a sensible existence modified 
in its content so as to be incompatible with itself as merely 
perceived. In intellectual perception a suggested modification 
of this kind is usually accepted by the perceived object, and 
the object is thus altered accordingly and so ceases in its 
old form to exist. There is hence no awareness here of any- 
thing ideal at all. But under other circumstances, and always 
we may say in desire,” the case is altered. The perceived 
existence there is qualified in a way incompatible with itself, 
and yet it cannot simply accept this new qualification and so 


‘'T am here taking no account of those who, while more or less assent- 
ing to the substance of what is urged in the text, would nevertheless 
wish to confine the use of the word ‘idea’. This is a difference merely 
with regard to terminology. It seems to me all-important to extend the 
application of the term ‘idea’ and to keep any restricted use under the 
general head. I am, however, far from denying the value of distinction 
here. 

*If our wants could be satisfied at once as they arose, should we know 
what appetite means? I do not discuss this question, but I think it 
turns on what we mean by “at once”. 
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cease to exist as at first perceived. On the contrary it persists 
as before, and yet is modified also in an incompatible manner. 
And in the awareness of this qualification of the perceived 
fact, a qualification discordant with the perceived fact, we gain 
our first experience of the nature of an idea. An obvious 
instance is a perceived fruit which I cannot reach, while yet 
I feel it, as we say, in my hands or in my mouth. The fruit 
itself is qualified here at once actually and ideally. The ideal 
qualification does not or need not consist in separated images, 
and yet it is an idea and is the end which is desired by me. 
[If I may be allowed to quote a passage from a former article, 
we have here a “‘state where the presented is qualified ideally 
so as to collide with itself, and where this discrepant content 
is desired without being a separate image. A common 
instance of this would be desire for (the continuance of) a 
feeling which exists. And it was when sensation had been 
overpowered by its idealised self, that desire, as we saw, 
almost ceased before the moment of possession. This again 
is how we can have a desire without knowledge, a dim desire 
with no clear object, as in the usual example of the sexual 
impulse. It is not that we have no idea, for, if so, our state 
would be something lower than desire. But the idea is a 
common element, a something in a number of psychical 
states, which pleases and is not in harmony with these states 
as they are, and its increase is felt to lead us beyond, we 
know not where. We desire the presented, but we desire it 
with an ideal qualification. We need have no image, and 
yet even here we want to realise an idea.”’! 

It is by this principle that we can distinguish between 
appetite and the mere feeling of need or want. In the last 
phrase I must be permitted once more to remark on the 
fatal ambiguity of the word ‘of’. If the need or want is 
felt as such, we certainly possess an idea, however vague and 
general, of that which we want, an idea which, we have 
seen, need not be separated from the object as perceived. 
With such an idea we have, normally, also appetite. But 
without that idea we have but more or less localised feelings 
of discomfort and restlessness, and these sensations are not 


'Minp, No. 49, p. 23. I would refer the reader further to the context 
of this passage, and again to my Appearance, p. 606. It is possible to 
object to the presence everywhere of an idea in conation and will on the 
ground that, if this were so, we could not will to have an idea without 
already possessing it. But the objection is met by insisting in these 
cases on the genuine presence of an idea of the idea. I have referred to 
this point on p. 24 of the above article, and had previously discussed it 
in Minp, No. 43, p. 318. 

2Cp. Minp, No. 43, p. 319. 
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feelings of want except for a further knowledge and recog- 
nition existing in an outside mind or coming to our own 
by later reflexion. 

We have seen that in conation we experience a not- 
myself together with an idea of its alteration, and I will now 
proceed to point out a further aspect of our experience. In 
conation and desire I feel that / am desiring and striving, 
that I am being hindered by the not-myself, that I am some- 
thing and yet that Iam not what I would be. In brief in 
conation the self is experienced as itself qualified by the idea 
of the altered object. It is thus felt to be in collision with 
the object as not-altered, and without this experienced aspect 
there 1s once more no conation at all. The appeal is again 
to the observation of the reader, and nothing, I think, would 
be gained by a lengthy attempt at exposition. I will, how- 
ever, try to remove some misunderstandings. 

How, it may be asked, can this hindered self be experienced 
unless it is experienced as something concrete, and how can 
it be anything concrete when, as we saw, the self can even 
oppose itself in desire to its self? Where the self is experi- 
enced as a concrete hindrance, how can we also there have 
a concrete experience of the self as hindered? But the self, 
[ reply, never can make an object of its whole self at once. 
It can at any one time so attend only to certain elements 
of its content. These are distinguished from it and so being 
distinguished make a not-self, but the whole of feeling from 
which they are distinguished remains and still is felt. This 
whole is concrete, and only because this concrete substance 
is actually experienced is it possible ever to experience a 
self or a not-self at all. I at least do not know what is 
meant by the experience of an object or a not-self, unless 
the self is also at the same time experienced inseparably 
with it... And I do not know what is meant by such an ex- 
perience of the self, unless that self is something concrete 
and is so actually experienced. The same remark applies to 
our state when we merely perceive an object as given to us. 
Unless the ‘‘us,” the self, is here experienced as a concrete 
content, I cannot myself imagine how we are to go about to 
feel it as passive. And with regard to conation and desire 
the case seems to stand as follows. We have before us a not- 
self which is an object, and we have before us an idea of a 
‘“‘to be’? which again is an object. We experience further 


1T do not mean that the self must be experienced at the same level, 
that, e.g., as against a perception the self must be perceived. This would 
be a very serious error. 
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our self in collision with the not-self, but that self, though 
experienced, is (so far as the conation goes) not before us and 
it 1s not an object, except so far as, and to that extent up to 
which it enters into the content of the idea of the “‘ to be”’.! 
On the other hand, our self must be felt as a whole and felt 
also aS one with the idea of the ‘to be’. And, if the self is 
not so felt, there is at once an end of what we experience as 
conation. And I would appeal on this point to the judgment 
of the reader who has no theory to save. 

‘“‘ But,” it may be further objected, ‘‘ my self is something 
which goes beyond the moment. It is the unity of my life, 
and how can this be felt as the mere content of one ex- 
perience ? It is more than one single experience and there- 
fore it cannot really be felt within one.” But it seems 
possible, I reply, so to feel it when a man stakes here and 
now his entire being on the accomplishment of some end. 
And the whole objection seems in fact to rest on a misunder- 
standing. Certainly it is desirable to ask about the real 
nature of that self which goes beyond the moment, and to 
inquire how far and in w hat sense it is identical with, and 
is felt to be identical with that which at one time is ex- 
perienced. But this task, necessary in its own place, is here 
not necessary, and, however important these questions are, I 
may pass them by. For my contention was that in conation 
the self in fact is experienced against a not-self, and by 
urging that the self is more than this experience and goes 
beyond it, you obviously do not disprove that contention. 
You do not disprove it unless you are prepared to insist that, 
because the self is more, it must therefore be less and in fact 
does not enter into my experience at all. On a doctrine of 
this kind I shall lower down have something to say, but at 
present I will meet it by an appeal to fact. I find my self 
in fact so experienced, and, if upon any theory that cannot 
happen, so much the worse for the theory. 

‘* But,” I may further be asked, ‘‘may we not have an 
POP si from some tendency in the subje ct or self, and may 
not this outbreak produce a characteristic experience? May 
it not be directed to a certain end, and yet, as experienced, 
not contain the element of a hindered self?’’ Yes, I should 
reply, in the main [ agree that this contention is sound. But 


1 Usually, and, perhaps it might be contended, even normally, the self 
to some extent does thus enter in. I have an idea of myself for instance 
as already touching or eating the fruit which I desire. The more pre- 
valent doctrine, I believe, is that in desire this must always be the case. 
I am not, however, able to accept this view as correct (see Mrnp, No. 
13, p. 21). I hope in a future article on volition to return to this matter. 
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on the other hand I must urge that it is irrelevant and a 
mere return to the confusion which I have already pointed 
out. Such an experience is not a conation for the self which 
feels it. Itis not experienced as a conation, and therefore it 
is not properly a conation at all. For, I would repeat, it is 
conation as experienced which at present is in question, 


We have seen that in conation or desire we have the as- 
pects of not-self and self and an idea of a ‘‘to be”. I wish 
now to insist that all these aspects must be experienced 
together and must be felt as one whole, and that, failing 
this, the experience of conation is destroyed. I have not to 
ask here if any felt state can precede and can be experienced 
without any consciousness of a not-self or self, nor have I to 
ask whether the practical attitude is prior to the theoretical 
attitude, if indeed cither is prior. Such questions, however 
important, may here be disregarded. I am urging that as soon 
as conation is experienced, whenever that is, it must contain 
certain features and must also be felt as one whole. Now 
‘feeling’ I use for experience, or if you will for knowledge, 
so far as that experience or knowledge does not imply an 
object, and [ should myself give as a very obvious instance 
a simple pain or pleasure, or again those elements of our 
Coenesthesia to which we do not attend. I am myself averse 
to the use of the term ‘‘ knowledge’’! here, because that 
term naturally tends to imply that there is an object before 
ie and a distinction experienced between the knower and the 


1A difficulty is caused here by the ambiguity of the term “knowledge ” 
This is used on the one hand as equivalent to “ experience ” or at least 
to *‘ familiarity ’’ in the widest sense of these terms, and on the other 
hand it is restricted to a theoretic state and to what may be called the 
cognition of an object. I cannot of course ask here in what cognition 
consists, and whether beside an object it does not also involve an idea 
and judgment. But, passing this by, we may say that knowledge is used 
either in a very broad sense for experience or in a narrower sense as 
limited to knowledge of or about an object. And hence on the one hand 
it sounds absurd to say that we do not know pleasure and pain or conation, 
and it sounds absurd again to speak of these states as being states of 
knowledge. The fact is that we naturally pass from the state in which 
we merely, for instance, feel a pleasure or pain to the state in which we 
feel it and also make it an object. The view that we cannot make an 
object of a pleasure or pain, I may remark in passing, is to my mind 
quite indefensible. Hence because I can and do make these things into 
objects (as indeed I am able to do in the end with everything), and 
because there is a natural tendency to confuse our state when we do 
this with our state when we merely feel, it sounds absurd to deny know- 
ledge in the case of an experience of pleasure or pain. But, when we 
speak strictly, I think it is better to deny, and, when we realise what we 
mean, the absurdity disappears. 
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known. But within feeling there is no such distinction 
between the experience and the experienced or between the 
known and the knowing. If it is knowledge, it is that form 
of knowledge which does not contain a not-self as opposed to 
the self. 

But everything that in any sense whatever we know or 
experience must, so far as it enters into our experience, be 
felt as ours. The most abstract thought, for instance, of the 
most remote thing must also and as well, while I have it, 
be an element in my felt self. The thing is not a mere 
feeling of course, and, so far as you regard its content as 
referred to a subject, so far, that is, as it is thought of and is 
taken as a thing, it is so far not a feeling at all. For you 
have got it now as abstracted from that immediate whole 
into which, taken otherwise, it enters and enters as a mere 
feature. And an experience or knowledge of any kind which 
is not thus felt as now and mine, is in my opinion a mere 
illusion. Everything, we may put it so, that in any way 
whatever comes within our experience is a feeling, though 
in our experience there are some things which also and at 
the same time in certain aspects are more than felt, and, if 
taken merely so, are not felt. Thus in conation the not- 
self which is an object is also felt as an element of my whole 
state, and the idea of the ‘to be,” which is an aera 1s 
once more felt as another element there. And the self, 
which the not-self is opposed and which finds itself at one 
with the idea, is both felt as mine in the same sense in 
which the object is mine, and it is felt as mine again in a 
further and a higher sense.!. These several aspects are all 


1T do not discuss this last point here. It will be taken up in other 
articles. It is a matter which in one sense I agree is inexplicable, but at 
the same time I may hope to convey to the reader my meaning with re- 
gard to it. This may be done, perhaps, briefly in the following way. We 
find in conation both the theoretical and the practical relation of self to an 
object. And for the purpose of this article we may take these relations as 
existing and as really inseparable, and we need raise no question either as 
to any priority between them or as to anything that may have preceded 
one or both. But while taking them here as really inseparable, let us by 
an abstraction separate and consider first the theoretical relation by itself. 
In this experience there is an object for me, let us say a fruit. This 
object is in the first place (a) felt as mine, as an element, that is, in my 
whole felt state, and it is also in the second place (b) felt as something 
other than myself. And my self so far, it will be understood, is not an 
object at all. Let us now, however, add and restore to our abstraction 
the practical relation and let us note the difference. There will be here 
also an idea, let us say of eating the fruit. This idea is itself an object 
beside and against the first object, or more correctly, perhaps, we may 
be said to have a new complex object containing both. Now the idea, 
being an object, is like the first object felt (a) as an element in my whole 
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felt, and they are each not felt as separate but together 
in connexion with one another as integral features in one 
whole. This whole is ‘“‘ known” and is experienced, though 
as a whole it is not an object. We may of course go on to 
make it an object, but, so far as we do this, we have induced 
anew state of mind. We have got now a new felt whole 
with an added element, but we have still a whole in which 
everything on the one hand is felt as mine, and where on the 
other hand the feeling of my self is not and cannot be an 
object.! 

We have seen that conation is experienced and has a com- 
plex content, and we have noticed the elements of that com- 
plex. We have further seen that conation must be felt as one, 
as a single whole with certain aspects, all of which must be 
experienced if conation proper is to exist. And I would 
recommend this result not as a theory but as a fact to be 
observed by the reader, and I am even confident that, if the 
reader will observe disinterestedly the thing for himself, he 
will find it to be very much as I have described it. He may 
consider that what I have set down has been more or less 
mal-observed and mis-interpreted, but I think that in the 
main perhaps he will agree about the facts, if, that is, he 
does not come to the work with a theory to save. And since 
the result which I have stated is on the whole not mine and 
is far from being novel, it seems to me strange that some 
psychologists should treat this result, altogether or in part, 
as being something unknown or non-existent. And yet the 
outcome of a failure to notice such an apparent fact as we 
have described, and the outcome of a further insistence 


state, and (b) again, like the first object, it is felt as a something not 
myself. But the idea is also (c) as against the first object felt as mine 
and one with me. My self feels that this idea (which, so far as it is an 
object, is an other) is in its opposition to the first object not an other 
to myself. On the contrary, the idea is felt as the expression of my self 
against the first object, which is now in two senses something alien to 
me. If the reader will consider this brief statement with attention, he 
wul I hope realise the meaning of that special sense in which in conation 
the idea is felt as one with myself. I will add that even in the practical 
relation I do not myself consider that the self necessarily enters into the 
content of the idea and so becomes an object to itself. This is, however, 
a point to be discussed in a future article. 

'So far as the conation remains a conation, it still must be felt as 
such. So far as it is made a mere object it is not a conation, and the 
making it an object may under some conditions destroy it. ‘To make an 
object of a conation may even be said, if this is taken in the abstract, to 
tend to destroy it. But, the conditions being complex, the result will 
of course always vary with them, and the general effect may be to in- 
tensify the conation. I cannot, however, discuss this subject here. 
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perhaps on the part of some that the self itself is not ex- 
perienced at all, and itself does not enter as an element into 
the content of the known—seems not satisfactory. Any such 
doctrine seems not only in itself contrary to fact, but in its 
working also it appears to break down. For in the end no 
one, even to save a theory, can deny the fact of self-con- 
sciousness. Somehow the self as a reality or as an appearance 
is known, and in the end somehow the self, whether truly or 
falsely, does get into our experience and knowledge. But 
how, if it does not itself enter into the experienced, the self 
could ever be known, or ever in any way could be thought 
of or imagined, remains an insoluble problem. We have 
here a question that may be asked or may be ignored but 
will never, I think, be answered intelligibly.! 


We have seen that conation, if experienced, must possess 
certain aspects, and that apart from these it is not experienced 
conation. And taking this as shown I will go on to deal 
shortly with a further point. Why, it may be asked, even 
if conation is not in fact experienced except as you contend, 
should we not for some purposes employ the term when 
taken otherwise? Now if this question is asked with respect 
to metaphysics I wish to say nothing here. And if the question 
were asked with regard to some branch of natural science I 
should not venture to say anything, because all that I could 
say would be that whatever ideas, however fictitious, best work 
there I believe to be best and right. But if the same question 
is raised about psychology I may answer briefly as follows. 
If you take a term like conation which stands for an ex- 
perienced fact, and apply it to something else which is not 
so experienced, you clearly so far are making use of a fiction.” 
And about this fiction we must ask a twofold question which 
is vital. Is it in itself a good way in which to explain some 
psychical facts, and does it when so used entail mischievous 
consequences ? Now I would not deny that this fiction can 
serve as a legitimate way of explanation, though when it is 
taken on the whole I venture to think that it does not work 
successfully. But on the other hand its use seems open in- 


'In much of the above I am once more urging what I had to urge 
long ago in my Ethical Studies. I have always, I hope, been at bottom 
faithful to that cardinal truth which I was so fortunate as to learn early 
—the truth that what matters is the self that is experienced, and that 
there is nothing else whatever which matters. Between a self outside 
the experienced and no self at all there is in the end really no difference. 

*T am not objecting to the general employment of fictions in psychology. 
On the contrary I think them necessary, and justifiable so far as they 
are useful and not injurious. 
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cidentally to a very serious objection. For psychology surely 
has to observe and to study psychical facts, and among these 
facts, we have now agreed, 1s conation in its genuine form 
as something experienced. If therefore in psychology you 
will insist on employing conation in another form also, you 
will have two meanings of conation which you will be bound 
throughout and everywhere to keep in mind and to distinguish. 
Your working fiction must not be allowed to distract you 
from the attentive study of the genuine fact, and the full 
nature of the genuine fact, when you apply your fiction, 
must be kept resolutely out of view. This has to be done 
within one and the same study and any failure is liable to 
make mischief. Now if you can yourself perform this feat 
you must be different I think to the majority of psychologists,! 
and further, if you did yourself perform this feat, it is almost 
certain that your readers would not follow you. If then we 
admit that the feat, if actually performed, may in some ways 
be useful, on the other hand the attempt to perform it on the 
part of your readers and yourself would probably result in 
more or less of confusion. And in this confusion the genuine 
fact to be observed would tend to become lost to view. But 
in any case I would end this paper with the appeal which it 
has been its main purpose to urge. Let us at least begin with 
an attempt to observe in its entirety the experienced fact of 
conation. Let us endeavour to find out what it contains, and, 
if that is complex, let us seek to analyse it and to set out its 
aspects ; and, if in the fact there is nothing complex, let us 
try at least to point to the fact and to distinguish it more 
or less intelligibly from other facts or elements or aspects of 
fact. And if what I have contended for here with regard to 


1] find it hard to believe that a writer clear as Dr. Stout usually is, 
distinguishes always between an experienced conation and what he would 
call a “ quasi-conative tendency”. I venture to think that he is himself 
at times thus led into ambiguity. We may agree to his statement 
(Manual, II., viii., $$ 5, 6) that “a pleasing process is a process which 
tends to maintain itself”. But when we hear that “it will not be denied 
that there is at least an unconscious tendency to continue a pleasing ex- 
perience until we have had enough of it,” we may be forced to protest. 
It is far from certain that these two propositions are the same. I should 
myself agree to the first, though as to its meaning there is much to be said 

Minp, No. 49). But I must deny the second until at least I have been 
told what it does and does not involve. I cannot admit the assertion that 
pleasure is always the result of a satisfied conation, or even that it always 
implies a conation—if, that is, conation stands for what we experience as 
such, or even for an unconscious striving of our whole nature. But if on 
the other hand the unconscious conation is that of a mere element in 
our selves Dr. Stout’s language concerning it would hardly be defensible. 
If in short conation is used for an unconscious tendency I think ambiguity 
will most probably follow. 
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conation is really incorrect or superfluous, still I must think 
that it would be better if its incorrectness or its superfluity 
were shown, and that from that exhibition there would at 
least result some gain in clearness. 


It may naturally be asked whether the objection which 
[ have raised to the use of “conation,”’ in any sense other 
than that of experienced conation, applies equally in the case 
of a term like “activity”. Is this term to be confined in 
psychology to the activity which is apprehended? IT have long 
ago stated that in my opinion it need not be so confined.! 
We commonly speak of the activity of a volcano or of a drug, 
and may even talk of an effort or a struggle on the part of 
some material object, just as again we also may speak of its 
passivity. I am very far from condemning this language 
even when applied to a material object, and it would surely 
be absurd if I condemned it when applied to what is higher. 
We are right, I think, in using these terms either of the soul 
or again of the self as a whole, or again of any element in 
the self or soul. A fixed idea would of course be an instance 
where we might be almost compelled to apply such terms 
to an element or a group of elements. On the other hand 
we must distinguish such activity, which is, we may say, 
only in itself, or in other words only for an outsider, from 
the activity which is aiso for that which is active—the 
activity which is experienced, (a) properly in the sense of 
being apprehended as activity, or (b) improperly in the sense 
of being attended by some feeling which is not itself an 
apprehension of activity. Whether, however, in the last 
case we can properly say that the activity is for the mind 
must certainly (to say the very least) be questioned. 

If we observe the above distinctions, and if we do not try 
to transcend the region of psychical events and their laws 


'See Minp No. 47, p. 372, and No, 49, p. 83. I have also more recently 
touched on this distinction in Appearance, p. 604. I was led to speak 
there of the “question, What is the content of activity as it appears to 
the soul at first, ‘n distinction from it as it is for an outside observer, or 
for the soullater on?” I observe that in making an extract from this 
passage for a controversial purpose Prof. Ward (Naturalism, ii., p. 244) 
has made his extract end before and short of the words I have now 
italicised, and has thus himself actually caused the passage to ignore a 
distinetion which it really contains. Prof. Ward, I must presume, was 
not aware of the meaning attached to the above words, and indeed 
his misapprehension with regard to my meaning may be described as 
general. With regard to this extract the reader may perhaps agree with 
me that the result if unfortunate is instructive. 
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(cp. Minp, N.S., No. 33), I think we may safely use the 
term activity within psychology. On the other hand I do 
not see how psychology can rightly ignore the question of 
the origin and nature of our apprehension of ourselves as 
active and of course also as passive.! 

The term ‘conation’ is, however, I think, in a different 
position. Its application to the state of a thing which is not 
aware of any striving, though not new, is, I presume, not 
established in psychology. And ‘conation’ does to my mind 
suggest naturally an actual awareness of the fact of striving. 
If, however, we cannot abstain from a different use, we should 
at least attempt in some way to guard ourselves throughout 
from ambiguity and confusion. We should, I submit, have 
some way of distinguishing clearly a conation which is not 
experienced at all, or not experienced as a conation, from a 
conation which is really experienced in that character. To 
confuse these three distinct meanings must surely upon any 
view be inadmissible. 

The great importance of the matter on one hand, and on 
the other hand my apparent failure at least in part to convey 
iIny meaning may perhaps excuse my offering some further 
desultory remarks on the topic of activity. Some writers 
wish to build on this as an ultimate fact, and this is the 
position taken (as I understand) by Prof. Ward in his book 
on Naturalism. I recognise, as we all must, the great merit 
of Prof. Ward’s work, but with regard to this fundamental 
point I am unable to see that he has made any serious 
attempt to explain and to defend his view. I venture to 
think that he has even failed at least in part to understand 
the objections to which it is exposed. And though I readily 
admit that there may be some misunderstanding on my side, 
[ cannot suppose that Prof. Ward’s position does not call for 
further explanation. 

(a) In the first place, however much activity is ‘a fact of 
experience,’ a question may still be raised as to the ultimate 
truth and reality of activity. Apparently Prof. Ward would 
consider that any question of this kind is inadmissible, but 
I have been unable to ascertain what his position on this 
point really is. He does not of course say that activity 
having no sense or meaning therefore cannot have a mean- 
ing which is unsatisfactory, and that we therefore cannot be 


1A question naturally may be raised as to the minimum which is 
involyed in such an apprehension, and as to whether we can be aware 
of activity and of passivity in a lower sense, a sense which does not in- 
volve agency proper. I have discussed this question at some length in a 
later article of the present series. 
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called upon to state the sense in which the term is used. 
Prof. Ward does not again (as I understand) claim that the 
content of activity is simple, and that in this it is like, for 
instance, the aspects of mere pleasure or mere sensation, and 
is a simple experience which we define not by internal analysis 
but by designation. And in short with regard to the objec- 
tion raised against the internal inconsistency of activity I 
am unable to find in what Prof. Ward’s answer consists. 
On the other hand I have been unable to discover how, if 
such an objection is not met, his doctrine can be sustained. 
(b) And the objection which can be urged from the side of 
our apprehension of activity has not, I venture to think, 
been met by Prof. Ward. If against a ‘ Naturalist’ it is 
argued that the ‘Naturalist’ is in possession of an idea, 
which possession, if his own theory is true, is in fact not 
intelligible, Prof. Ward, I understand, is prepared to endorse 
this argument and to agree that such an objection if made 
good is fatal. But he seems hardly to realise that the same 
kind of objection with the same possible consequence has to 
be answered by himself with regard to activity. If a man is 
in possession of this idea and if he cannot account for the 
possession, his doctrine must somewhere, I submit, be fatally 
defective. This is why even beyond psychology our appre- 
hension of activity must be dealt with and gives rise to a 
most important problem. And a writer can hardly (it seems 
to me) get rid of this problem by insisting that he at least 
distinguishes the fact of activity from our consciousness of 
the fact—for such an answer would not, at least to my mind, 
appear to be relevant to the issue. The real issue to my 
mind is whether Prof. Ward being in possession of the idea 
of activity—a fact which I presume is admitted—can give 
an answer to the question how he has become possessed of 
that idea, an answer, I mean, which judged by his own view 
is intelligible and consistent. And I cannot find that Prof. 
Ward has even addressed himself seriously to this question.’ 
'I presume that I should be wrong in taking the footnote on p. 44 of 
the article on “ Psychology” to be an attempt to deal with the subject. In 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for October, 1882, p. 378, Prof. 
Ward has himself noticed the above question as one which requires an 
answer, and has gone on to indicate what that answer might be. But if 
in the year 1900 I tried to show that the brief indication was unintelligible 
or untenable, I might well be accused of serious unfairness. It is to 
be presumed, I imagine, that Prof. Ward must have modified his opinion 
as to the objection’s force, or as to the answer which could be produced 
to meet it. I at least understand him now to proceed as if his foundation 
were no longer threatened by any such objection which, if not met, would 
be fatal. In fact, if this were not so, the reader, I submit, would have 
just ground for complaint. 
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The reader, I take it, is not helped by the assurance that 
activity and passivity are ‘facts of experience’ and that we 
have an ‘immediate experience’ of them. For no one until 
otherwise informed can know what such ambiguous phrases 
are meant to convey, and I may perhaps be allowed to illus- 
trate this by a familiar example. If an unknown drug is 
administered to me without my knowledge I may next day 
have an immediate experience of its effects in my feelings 
and thoughts, but if I said, ‘This is why I talk and am able 
to talk of this drug,’ my assertion might be criticised. And 
even if I insisted perhaps that nothing else in my experience 
ever felt like that, I should hardly by this addition have 
made myself consistent. ‘ What you call your experience,’ 
I should be told, ‘is one thing and the knowledge of 
this drug is another thing. We fail to see how from the 
first you can arrive at the second. Either your knowledge 
comes from elsewhere or it is no knowledge at all.’ And 
the same thing surely may be said about an experience of 
activity. If we assert this experience to be in any sense an 
apprehension of activity as activity, then, it seems to me, we 
are bound to reply to the question, What is contained in this 
apprehension? If on the other hand what we experience 
does not contain in itself, and so reveal to us, activity as 
activity, we surely cannot refuse to reply when asked whence 
comes the knowledge we possess. And if we cannot answer 
intelligibly our account has surely broken down and as a 
whole is ruined. And though one might be very wrong in 
supposing this to be the case with Prof. Ward’s doctrine of 
activity, yet until he has applied himself seriously to meet 
the above objection, his position, so far as I see, must be 
regarded as hypothetical or even as precarious. 

(c) It is, at least in the interest of philosophy, a matter 
for regret that before attempting to build Theism or anything 
else on such an ill-defined principle Prof. Ward should not 
have given us a serious inquiry into its nature. It is un- 
profitable surely to assert of the subject that it ‘only is, as 
it is active’ (p. 245) when not even the meaning to be given 
to such a formula is accurately fixed. It would, for instance, 
be one thing to affirm that there is no being as apart from 
activity, and another thing to attempt to deny the distinction 
between them. To assert the mere identity of being and 
activity does to my mind, after some attempts to avert this 
result, really end in what is not intelligible. But this, so 
far as I understand, is not the doctrine which Prof. Ward 
adopts. And yet even the assertion that apart from activity 
there is no being at all is to my mind, if not clearly false, at 
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least highly questionable, and on this point my state of mind 


is surely not exceptional. In short, whatever may be the view 


adopted by Prof. Ward as to the relation of activity to being, 
there will I submit be difficulties which call for discussion 
and which cannot be disposed of by unexplained assertions. 
And at the risk of showing prejudice I will add that an 
inquiry by Prof. Ward unto these fundamental matters 
would be far more interesting than any attempt to build on 
hypotheses or on assertions or on the ruins of Naturalism. 
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II.—THEORIES OF MENTAL ACTIVITY. 
By T. LOvEDayY. 


AmonG the many questions that still unhappily divide psy- 
chologists into camps and schools there is none which makes 
so great a rift as that of Mental Activity. In it—the very 
cockpit of psychology—all the inherent difficulties of the 
science sum themselves up,—the lack of indigenous terms, 
the transitoriness of mental processes, and, not least, meta- 
physical prejudice. The following contribution to the subject 
keeps to the easier part of criticism, though not without 
some indications of a definite view. It treats first of Prof. 
Ward’s doctrine; then, somewhat more generally, of conation 
and the triple division in psychology ; and lastly of the theory 
so fully elaborated by Dr. Stout in his Analytic Psychology, a 
theory of which there has as yet been no adequate discussion.' 


I. Pror. Warp’s THEORY. 


The first part of this programme will of necessity be short, 
and it takes the form of appeal rather than criticism. None 
that have read Prof. Ward’s great article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica can have failed to lament his long silence on psy- 
chological questicns. That article, though for this country 
it really deserves the often misapplied title of epoch-making, 
yet necessarily left many points in need of further develop- 
ment, and above all, perhaps, the question of activity. Many 
of Prof. Ward’s readers must have felt that there is some- 
thing of mystery about activity as he uses the term; and if 
they have turned with hope to the pages of Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, they will rather have found that there the mystery 
has become a sacred mystery, not to be disturbed by un- 
hallowed inquiry. So it seems at least, as I shall attempt 
to show in a moment; but it is impossible to believe that 


1 Some references will also be found to Dr. Stout’s Manual of Psycho- 
logy. They are all made to the first edition of that work, and it has 
been impossible to alter them in time for the press; but it should be 
noted that the second edition contains several changes. 
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Prof. Ward has really adopted a line of thought so remote 
from the psychological spirit as that which first dubs a 
difficulty a mystery and then rails at the honest inquirer 
as sacrilegious. It is, therefore, in the hope that he may 
some day expound his view more fully that the present 
appeal for elucidation is penned. 

Let us determine more nearly where the difficulties lie. 
“The elementary facts of mind,” says Prof. Ward,! “ cannot 
be expressed in less than three propositions : I feel somehow, 
I know something, I do something.” What of the subject of 
these propositions? It means that everything mental is 
referred to a Self, and this for psychology is all that is meant 
by pure Ego or Subject; no metaphysical conceptions are 
involved. In the following pages Prof. Ward emphasises 
the importance of subjective selection, attention, and conation 
or action. He shows how they are dependent on feeling, and 
how closely akin they are to one another. And finally, he 
says: ‘‘ Instead of crediting the subject with an indefinite 
number of faculties or capacities, we must seek to explain 
not only reproduction, association, agreement, difference, etc., 
but all variations of thinking and acting by the laws per- 
taining to ideas or presentations, leaving to the subject only 
the one power of variously distributing that attention upon 
which the intensity of a presentation in part depends. Of 
this single subjective activity, what we call activity in the 
narrower sense (as, é.g., purposive movement and intellection), 
is but a special case, although a very important one.”’ With 
this is connected the doctrine, that, as feeling and attention 
are not presentations, ‘we only know of them by their 
effects ’. 

On this last point a word must suffice. Probably all will 
allow (1) that feelings are directly experienced, (2) that the 
attention-process involves peculiar feelings, (3) that in recall- 
ing a past feeling what we really recall is not the feeling 
itself but its conditions and circumstances, and these with 
the aid of our present mood may bring about in us a feeling 
identical with the original one, but generally weaker than it. 
Further, it seems that we may deal with feelings conceptually 
or by means of formule, the word and not a present feeling 
standing as symbol. But whether attention involves any 
direct experience beyond feeling on the one hand and a 
change in the character of presentation-content on the 
other, is a question to be discussed later. . 

The more important difficulty in Prof. Ward’s view will 


1 Eneyel. Brit., “ Psychology,” p. 39a. * Thid., p. 44a. 
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be rendered clearer by a further quotation.! ‘‘ The relation 
of objects to subjects is presentation. . . . As to the sub- 
jective relation of objects, the relation of presentation itself, 
we have merely to note that on the side of the subject it 
implies what, for want of a better word, may be called 
attention.” ‘‘ Attention will thus cover part of what is 
meant by cousciousness—so much of it, that is, as answers 
to being mentally active, active enough at least to ‘ receive 
impressions’. Attention on the side of the subject implies 
intensity on the side of the object.’”’ The intensity of a 
presentation, therefore, depends partly on ‘‘ its physical in- 
tensity,” and partly on the amount of attention it receives. 

We will not ask whether too much stress has not here 
been laid upon intensity, nor whether changes in clearness 
and distinctness should be thus left out of account. Let us 
proceed at once to the main point of difficulty. We started 
by allowing a Subject as denoting ‘the simple fact that 
everything mental is referred to a Self’. We are now to 
consider the Subject as exercising attention and selection. 
But are the two Subjects one and the same ? 

For psychology the mere schematic Subject-Object rela- 
tion is a limit, but the Subject that attends and strives has 
reasons for so doing, impulses, desires, dispositions ; and all 
these it is the very business of psychology to investigate. 
Why he attends, how he attends, and what the effects of 
his attention are, all this is matter for inquiry. No, it may 
be said, when we refer ideas, volitions, feelings, to a subject, 
we refer them to a subject of a peculiar character; we show 
that the unity of his consciousness is conative as well as 
cognitive, and depends on interest. But if you do so, you 
have gone beyond Subject in the first sense; you have given 
the Subject content, and have made it an object for analysis 
and explanation. Given a man, a lantern, and things illu- 
minated by the lantern, it may be granted at once that the 
things seen are things the man sees; but we have still to 
ask what the lantern is, and what the man is looking for, 
and why. 

But is such a metaphor justified by the facts? Justified 
by Prof. Ward’s statements, so far as I understand them, 
it seems to be. But have we any evidence of this ‘ super- 
venient activity,’ to use Dr. Stout’s expression? I cannot 
agree with Dr. Stout that ‘when and so far as a content 
is already in consciousness, attention has done its work,’ if 
that means that the whole of consciousness at any moment 


' Encycl. Brit., “ Psychology,” p. 410. 
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is identical with the content to which attention is directed ; 
but certainly presentation of an object does involve atten- 
tion. This perhaps agrees with what Prof. Ward says; the 
difficulty comes when we are told that ‘concentration of 
attention increases the intensity of a presentation ’.’ Is that 
a final analysis, or nothing more than a popular description ? 
And does experience warrant our saying more than that we 
find on the one side increase in intensity (clearness and 
distinctness), and on the other side, that of the subject in 
the larger sense, changes of feeling? Possibly; but at any 
rate so much should not be assumed without discussion. 

In short, we want to know what this activity is, and how 
it works ; and this is just what Prof. Ward in his article 
does not tell us. He contents himself with saying that we 
know it only by its effects, and some have not unnaturally 
replied that it is nothing but its effects. But, as was said 
above, the mystery grows when we turn to Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. That, of course, is not primarily a psycho- 
logical work, and much that is said about activity in it has 
no concern with psychology. Still, certain passages have an 
immediate interest for us. ‘‘ Many of those who complain 
that activity is inconceivable, show by their arguments that 
what they look for are details of how it is done. . . . Thus 
Mr. Bradley asks, ‘ What is the content of activity as it 
appears to the soul at first?’ He promises also to be duly 
grateful to any one who will direct him ‘ to an experimental 
inquiry’ into its particular conditions!’’? But why this 
scornful exclamation mark? As a matter of fact, Mr. Brad- 
ley asks for an inquiry ‘‘ into the conditions under which in 
fact we feel ourselves to be active or passive,” * and surely 
that is a very reasonable request. Why is this one experi- 
ence to be fenced off from all investigation? Because in- 
vestigation must be fruitless? But surely we may try. 
And why must it be fruitless? It must be fruitless only if 
activity has the same range as consciousness and varies in 
degree with consciousness. But if that is so, then itis a 
superfluous and misleading term. Consciousness is a term 
intelligible, though indefinable ; but the activity of conscious- 
ness is neither definable nor intelligible. And it is impos- 
sible to divide consciousness into parts, one of the subject 
and one of the object, and to confine activity to the former ; 
for the division is within the conscious experience, not con- 


’ Encycl. Brit., “ Psychology,” p. 42a. 
: 2 Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii., p. 244. 
* Appearance and Reality, 2nd ed., p. 605. 
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stitutive of it; and, as we have seen, there is a double use 
of the word Subject. Prof. Ward tells us that whether 
conceivable or not, activity is a fact; that the perception of 
activity belongs only to the reflective consciousness, whilst 
the fact extends to earlier and later stages ; and, lastly, that 
if we ask for the conditions of it, we must transcend experi- 
ence to get them. We are not to regard activity as an 
‘appearance,’ the conditions of which may be found among 
other ‘ appearances,’ or we shall come to regard it as ‘an 
illusion, due to certain combinations and successions of 
sensations’. What exactly is meant here by ‘ appearance ’ 
is not very plain and does not much matter ; what that can 
be which cannot appear is no question for psychology. 
What we have to maintain is that men do have a direct 
experience which is called an experience or a perception of 
activity ; and this the psychologist may and must analyse, 
showing its constituents, conditions and effects. Nor is it 
in the least illegitimate to examine the concept of activity, 
as Dr. Stout has done, and to determine the best working 
use of the term for psychological requirements. But if there 
is some thing, or state, or act, or fact, properly called activity 
into whose conditions we cannot inquire without transcend- 
ing experience, then that is not the perception of activity, 
and it is not subjective selection or attention or conation, 
which by Prof. Ward’s own statements are conditioned by 
feeling. It may be matter for theory of knowledge, or for 
metaphysics, or for some inquiry still more remote ; but it 
can have nothing to do with psychology, nor psychology with 
it. As in the article we found two Subjects, so throughout 
the longer work we find two activities. 

In conclusion, I would only repeat that what has been 
sald above is not a criticism—for, indeed, it has avoided all 
details—but an appeal. Doubtless, the difficulties mentioned 
are due to misunderstanding. Still, the misunderstanding 
is not wilful, for others have felt the difficulties; and it is 
greatly to be hoped that Prof. Ward will further expound 
his purely psychological theory. 


II. CoNATION. 


Before proceeding to the main discussion of Dr. Stout’s 
theory, we must, it seems, consider very.shortly the common 
threefold division of mental processes. One view we may, 
perhaps, dismiss without further consideration, that which 
in the course of abstraction places by the side of sensations 
and simple feelings an ‘elementary quality of will’. Till 
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some case of striving, desire, or volition is produced that 
does not include multiplicity and change of feeling and 
presentation, such a view has no title to respect. 

The difficulty may indeed be pressed further. It would 
be possible to show that any division of mental life into 
cognitive, affective, and conative aspects is a division carried 
through at different levels of abstraction. But leaving this 
for further consideration let us turn to Dr. Stout’s analysis. 
He adopts as a positive principle of division ‘the mode in 
which consciousness refers to an object,’! and the division is 
to be one of ‘ultimate mental functions’. To the result 
attained there are two sets of objections. In the first place 
not all ‘mental functions’ have any reference to an object. 
Sentience apart-—for it is not clear whether sentience is to 
be regarded as a mental function, or, if not, what it can be 
at all—feeling is characterised precisely by the fact that it 
does not refer to an object. In the second place we must 
ask what is meant by ‘ultimate’. On the one hand, it can- 
not be meant that any concrete state is either cognitive, or 
affective, or conative; for it is always more than such a 
disjunction allows. On the other hand, it cannot be meant 
that further abstractive analysis is impossible, for we can, 
it is usually held, arrive at sensations and simple feelings. 
The difficulty is only pointed by consultation of Dr. Stout’s 
Manual; for there the three attributes are called ‘ partial 
constituents of one concrete whole’ and ‘different aspects 
of one and the same process’.? But they cannot at once be 
‘partial constituents’ and ‘ different aspects’ and ‘ ultimate 
functions ’. 

Nor do Dr. Stout’s more detailed statements lighten the 
obscurity. Referring to a foot-note* for some of them, we 
will pass on to another point. Dr. Stout has provided * two 
arguments to prove the non-identity of feeling and conation. 
These arguments certainly seem open to dispute. To the 


1 Anal. Psych., i., 38. 

2 Manual of Psych, i., 56; ii, 581. 

*On the one hand we find statements that seem to indicate a belief in 
a bare conation-element—cf. Anal. Psych., vol. i., p. 173, on Activity ; 
p- 167 on the union of activity with thought; p. 189 on anoetic striving ; 
p. 259 on habit; vol. ii., p. 86, on impulse. On the other hand conation 
is constantly identified with desire, which is certainly secondary. And 
again desire or conation is one aspect of the activity, which in another 
light is attention, and from one point of view attention is apperception, 
and apperception, we are told, involves alike noetic synthesis and reten- 
tiveness. But though retentiveness may be original, any definite case 
of retention cannot be so. 

+ Anal. Psych., i., 119. 
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first—‘ they have different objects ’"—it might be replied that 
feeling has no object, whilst satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
cannot be ranked as merely feelings. The second argument 
is that in longing, hope and the like, the negative mode of 
feeling accompanies the positive mode of conation. But 
apart from the arbitrariness of the terms ‘positive’ and 
‘negative, it might be held that the unpleasure in the 
craving state is connected with aversion to the present 
circumstances, and that the desire is connected with some 
pleasantly toned prospect of escape. Nevertheless, to identify 
conation with any single feeling (and, we may add, to 
identify it with a vivid idea, or with kinesthetic sensations 
from nascent movements) is monstrous psychology. The 
very supposal that they might possibly be identified pre- 
supposes the fiction of a will-element. Conation, like one 
usage of ‘will,’ is a very wide term, including states so 
different as vague hopeless wish and deliberate choice. 
Whether there is anything common to all the states usually 
called conative, and, if so, what it is, we shall have to ask at 
another time; certainly it is no single feeling. So much we 
have said already, that every conation involves some pro- 
gression of feelings and ideas; it cannot, therefore, be any 
one of them. And this explains another point, the lack of 
any classification of conations as such. If there were a 
primary something, a bare conation ‘towards’ or ‘from- 
wards ’—if such a view is anything but faculty-psychology— 
then we ought to be able to exhibit the stages of conation in 
terms of conation; but, as a matter of fact, where we find 
specific names there is nothing primary, and, as a rule, 
the names used are borrowed from cognition. Thus in 
the Analytic Psychology we find sporadic assertions! that 
desire and aversion, habit, impulse, will, attention, are cona- 
tions, tendencies or propensities, but they are brought into 
no sort of systematic connexion; whilst in the Manual * 
we get the other side of the difficulty, being told to dis- 
tinguish the perceptual and instinctive impulse, desire which 
implies ideal representation, and the higher desire which 
makes towards ideals—obviously a distinction in terms of 
something other than conation itself. 

It seems then that something must be wrong alike with 
Dr. Stout’s division of mental functions and with the 
ordinary division; and our preliminary conclusion is that 
the division has not a single basis, and is not drawn through- 
out at one level. 


1Anal. Psych., i., 114, 125, 259; ii., 83. 2 Manual, ii., 582. 
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Ill. Dr. Srout’s THEORY oF ACTIVITY. 


$1. Activity and the Feeling of Activity.—It is not the least 
of Dr. Stout’s services to psychology that he has given the 
world a clear and reasoned account of the meaning that he 
attaches to this term Activity. If only all writers defined 
their use of the word with the same care we should perhaps 
be somewhere near agreement as to the broader issues in 
mental science. Approaching the question from the side of 
common speech, and tempering the result to a legitimate 
extent with philosophical criticism, he concludes that activity 
always implies self-determination.' Mental activity, then, 
exists when and in so far as process in consciousness is the 
direct outcome of previous process in consciousness. This, 
[ take it, is Dr. Stout’s real definition of activity ; the other 
determinations which he mentions are subordinate? and 
merely happen to be true. The primary definition is, of 
course, free from objection in the sense that it gives a legi- 
timate use of the term ; but difficulties arise with the further 
determinations. They are three. First, all mental self- 
determination is partly indirect ; purely immanent causality 
is a fiction. This Dr. Stout has proved thoroughly, and 
such pure activity may once for all be expelled from psy- 
chology. Secondly, mental activity is adaptive and selective, 
making for an end. To this point we shall return later 
on. Thirdly, mental activity is always transition, and this 
transition is consciously experienced. Here we have the 
‘crux’ of Dr. Stout’s view. 

The statement sounds harmless enough, it is true ; but let 
us try and make clear what we are to understand by this 
‘experience of transition’. It need not be an ‘ idea or any 
kind of cognitive apprehension of the changes’ ;* it is inme- 
diate, a feeling which ‘could and would exist in a purely 
anoetic consciousness ’; it is not cognition, i.e., it does not, 
in Dr. Stout’s terminology, involve a reference to the change 
as object. Thus Dr. Stout calls it a feeling. Now ‘ feeling’ 
is a very vague term in English, and Dr. Stout might be 
using it in some sense of his own; if so, we could only ask 
him to explain the term a little more clearly. But there can 
be no doubt at all that, whether or no he attaches another 
meaning as well to the term, he does at times identify this. 
feeling with the ‘feeling of activity’ as commonly discussed. 


1 Anal. Psych., i., 148. 

?The manner of exposition seems to support this statement; but it is 
not a question of vital importance to the following criticism. 

3P. 159. 
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That is quite evident in his polemic against Prof. James. 
‘But it may be,” says Dr. Stout,' ‘that what I call a 
feeling of activity . . . consists in certain muscular sensa- 
tions.” This is the view maintained by Prof. James in 
accordance with his general theory of feeling, and he is 
certainly referring to a feeling in the strict sense of the 
word, to that Thitigkeitsgefiihl of which so much has been 
written. 

It is significant that Dr. Stout mentions three writers 
who take a view opposed to his own, and that all these 
three writers, though expounding different theories of 
activity, are at one in disagreeing with him about the 
feeling. The fact is that to Dr. Stout’s two statements, 
(1) all mental life is active or self-determined, and (2) this 
activity exists in being felt, two counter-statements might be 
opposed: (1) If there were always a feeling of activity, and 
if it always coincided with or varied concomitantly with the 
degree of activity or self-determination, still this would be a 
matter of secondary importance, for the feeling could tell us 
nothing of the activity, and (2) they do not coincide or vary 
concomitantly. 

(1) The first point has been admirably discussed by Mr. 
Bradley,? and we may treat it very shortly. As to the 
feeling of activity as a revelation of force, to repeat the gist 
of Mr. Bradley’s argument, it gives us, not a fact, but ‘an 
intellectual construction and a thorough misinterpretation ’. 
In itself, a feeling of is ambiguous ; at the stage where activity 
is felt and recognised, as such, it is composite and contains 
the idea of self-caused change. But to be conscious of this 
requires much experience ; and what sense, when the later 
constituents are removed, is left to my consciousness of 
energy put forth? That is to say, the feeling of activity 
is not able, gud feeling, to tell us anything about activity ; 
no feeling, as such, tells us of more than its own presence. 
But it may be said that at any rate for the developed mind 
the feeling is good evidence ; for otherwise we should never 
have called it a feeling of activity. This brings us to the 
second point. 

(2) It is certainly true that within limits the feeling of 
activity coincides with the real existence of activity. But 
the limitations are important. In the first place it follows 
from the nature of feelings that they may be false guides. 
Of themselves they tell us nothing, as we have seen. They 
do not prophesy, as Mr. Grant Allen well said; and, we 


* Po16h ? Min», xi. (1886). 
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may add, they do not interpret. This is clearest in the case 
of the unpleasant feelings which act essentially as protective 
signals. They tell us that something is wrong, not what is 
wrong. The feeling of fatigue which often occurs when we 
are capable of excellent work is a favourite example. But 
have we any reason to believe it less true of the so-called 
positive feelings that they are liable to misrepresentation ? 
We cannot surely affirm with confidence that the feeling is 
sound evidence without a considerable amount of experi- 
mental inquiry. Mr. Bradley has emphasised the need for 
such an investigation,' and there is just ground for regret 
that Dr. Stout was unable to fortify his position either by 
artificial experiments or by nature’s experiments as recorded 
in pathological cases. Still we may probably assume the 
coincidence of the feeling and the reality to be pretty constant 
within one other and more important limitation—that of 
common speech. This is only natural, for the concept as 
ordinarily used involves the feeling before anything else. 
At this point it might seem desirable to offer an analysis 
of the feeling of activity. We have so far followed one side 
of Dr. Stout’s argument and considered this feeling solely 
as identical with the feeling of effort, and we ought perhaps 
to give some account of its nature. But the failure of 
previous writers to attain a satisfactory analysis by unaided 
introspection should render any one cautious of making a 
fresh attempt without experimental assistance.? It must 
therefore suffice for the present to assert dogmatically that 
the feeling of effort is complex both in breadth and length ; 
that is to say, at any given stage of its existence it is a re- 
sultant from a multiplicity of simpler feelings and sensations, 
and it always exhibits a longer or shorter succession of stages. 
Prominent amongst its constituents are tension and laxion 
feelings,® and with Prof. James’s peripheral explanation we 
are unable to agree. But more than once in the following 
pages we shall have to remind ourselves that Dr. Stout 
attaches another meaning to the phrase ‘ feeling of activity’ ; 
he identifies it with a primary, not necessarily cognitive 
experience of self-caused mental transition. Now that a 


1 Appearance and Reality, 2nd ed., p. 605. 

2It is most desirable that some of those who have at once time and 
opportunity should attack this problem seriously from the experimental 
side. 

* Whether or not these are taken to be simple is for our purpose un- 
important, cf. Titchener, Ztschft. f. Psych., xix., 821, and Wundt’s 
important reply, Phil. Stud., xv., 149 (very inadequately noticed in Mrnp 
N. S., 33, 189). 
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non-cognitive experience of change exists one may willingly 
admit; but is there any evidence that in itself it differs ac- 
cording as it is internally or externally originated? Such 
evidence as exists—I would refer more especially to Kandin- 
sky’s well-known article’ and to Dr. Stout’s own theory of 
the belief in external reality—seems to point in the other 
direction.2 It seems to show that the mark of self-caused 
change is nothing intrinsic, but just the feeling of effort. But 
to act as such a mark the feeling must be brought into 
conscious connexion with the change, and this seems to 
involve some cognitive distinction of self and objects, how- 
ever vague. The experience of activity comes therefore in 
order of development between that of change and an animistic 
view of force. It arises when with certain changes there 
coexists a peculiar feeling, that total experience being con- 
sciously taken as a whole together. If that is so, the sub- 
sequent development of the concept of activity is simple to 
follow. The changes mentioned, though they are changes 
of mental states, are not thought of as such. The natural 
man looks outwards more than inwards; what interests him 
is not a mental transition as such, but the knowledge that 
by such and such a movement he has produced a change in 
the external world. Hence the deep-rooted connexion of 
activity, action, doing, with ‘external volition’. It is only 
at a later stage that ‘inner volition’ is thought of as activity, 
the feeling of effort being found to occur with mental transi- 
tions that are followed by no movements, or when intended 
movements are prevented. Finally the idea is brought into 
consciously close connexion with that of self, to which it 
has always implicitly belonged; and thus the way is made 
ready for criticism, and even for a separation of the concept 
and the feeling. 

But to return from this digression. We had argued that 
the feeling of effort is evidence of its own existence only. 

1 Arch. f. Psychiatrie, xi., 453. 

*Were there any support for the theory of ‘cerebral coenxsthesis,’ 
now so much in vogue among French writers, another possibility would 
certainly be introduced into the question. As to sensations of innervation, 
Dr. Stout has made no use of them, so that we have no need to discuss 
them. 

5 One objection to the above statements (which, it must be admitted, 
are somewhat hypothetical) may be dismissed in advance—the objection, 
namely, which might come from those who hold that cognition of self 
depends on experience of activity or apperception. The unity of apper- 
ception and the experience of that unity must not be confounded with 
the cognition of apperception as unifying activity. The fact of unity and 
a simple experience of it are necessary to self-experience, and the latter 
again to cognitive experience of activity. 
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To this we supposed the objection raised that the feeling 
appears to coincide with real cases of activity, as self-caused 
purposive change, and this, it was admitted, is probably the 
case on the whole within the limits of common speech. It 
is now evident that this coincidence is due to the fact that 
the ordinary man abides by a comparatively primitive use of 
the concept, and does not call himself active unless he has 
the feeling. But Dr. Stout does not conform to popular 
usage. His ‘feeling’ is an immediate experience, but his 
‘activity’ is a conclusion drawn, not from the feeling, but 
from other grounds; and his assertion of the coincidence of 
the two is something like an after-thought. For he dis- 
tinctly maintains! that a purely passive consciousness does 
not exist ; but will any one seriously assert of himself that 
he always feels active? Here it is that Dr. Stout comes 
into conflict with Prof. Baldwin, and, it must be added, 
with every plain man. He has enlarged the concept of 
activity, and that may be legitimate enough; but it is not 
legitimate to enlarge the meaning of the term ‘feeling of 
activity’ at the same time. Prof. Baldwin writes: ‘In a 
state of reminiscence, of reverie, the states of mind are un- 
controlled. . . . We are then fully conscious of this play of 
states, but of no exercise of mental effort accompanying it.’ 
Dr. Stout replies that this is a confusion between activity in 
general and the special form of it which involves strain or 
struggle. But the question at present is rather whether 
there is a confusion between the feeling in general and a 
special form of it; and we have seen that the feeling always 
involves, not precisely strain or struggle, but a strong feeling 
of tension. The fact is that Dr. Stout now enlarges his use 
of the phrase ‘feeling of activity,’ and includes under it 
experience of transition. But that there is a difference 
between this experience and the feeling proper is plain to 
the most superficial introspection. 

But Dr. Stout has another argument on which he lays 
more stress. It rests on the fact that though we are inclined 
to call some states passive—ey., reverie, we can generally 
find other states which seem still more passive—e.g., ‘ the 
delicious languor of a hot bath’. Therefore, it is concluded, 
there is evidently a low feeling of activity in reverie, and 
probably still a feeling of activity, though even lower, in a 
hot bath. By analogy then, we may reply, every feeling of 
moderate wretchedness is a feeling of mild pleasure, and the 
most intense misery is probably only a very much diluted 
kind of happiness. 

1 Anal. Psych., i., 168. 
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Once or twice Dr. Stout speaks as if we had an experience 
of passivity: ‘‘ We can in every case distinguish between 
determination from within and determination from without”; ! 
and more emphatically : ‘‘ The process of consciousness is, 
as such, a felt process; its various modalities are also felt ; 
among these modalities is included the antithesis between 
activity and passivity in all its gradations”. But we are told 
that we are always to some extent active ; how can we have 
a feeling of passivity ? It can surely be at best but a feeling 
of less activity. If this ‘lessness’ is a difference of quality, 
then the feeling cannot, as Dr. Stout asserts, be a direct 
experience of activity; for, though we are always more or 
less active, we should have two direct experiences, and quite 
dissimilar. If, on the other hand, the feeling of passivity is 
taken to be similar in quality to that of activity, but of a 
lower intensity, then we come into direct collision with 
ordinary and with trained experience ; for these assert that 
the two feelings are antithetical and connected, just as 
pleasure and unpleasure are connected, by a chain of inter- 
mediary feelings passing through a point of neutrality. So 
that Dr. Stout’s theory seems involved in a dilemma: either 
feelings tell one nothing, as we have asserted, or their informa- 
tion is false. 

One of Dr. Stout’s arguments against Prof. Baldwin we 
have purposely omitted, and must deal with now. If reverie 
is passive because effortless, then Mozart and Scott, who 
worked without effort, were not active in composing and 
writing. But surely these are only two cases of a very wide 
principle that makes against Dr. Stout’s identification of 
activity and feeling of effort, the principle that the inten- 
sity of this feeling is a measure of our weakness as much 
as of our strength, of the obstacles to our activity rather 
than of that activity itself. That either Mozart or Scott 
worked absolutely without feeling effort one can scarcely 
believe ; but even granting the facts as stated, and grant- 
ing also that reverie both feels and is passive, we are not in 
the least obliged to follow Dr. Stout’s reductio ad absurdum 
unless we identify the feeling and the fact. As long as we 
refuse to do so, Dr. Stout’s argument has no force at all. 

Would Dr. Stout’s other use of the feeling—in reference 
to the experience of transitions—be of any avail? To this 
we have already given a negative answer. Between exter- 
nally and internally determined transitions, as such, there 
is no difference except in the absence or presence of the 


1 Pp. 147. Ps 166. 
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accompanying feeling; and it is delusive. And it is plain 
that we cannot identify the two uses, simply because the 
feeling of effort is all that gives character to self-determined 
transition. The results of the confusion are clearly shown 
in Dr. Stout’s rising scale of activities, in which he enumer- 
ates seven states, each more active than its predecessor and 
‘ characterised by a far more intense feeling of activity’ 
Assuming the grades of activity to be as stated, we have 
to ask how far the feeling of effort and the experience of 
transitions fall together. In (1) the ‘delicious languor of 
a hot bath,’ the fee eling i is passive, the transitions are few and 
slow. In (2) to (7) the feeling of effort grows, no doubt; but 
in (2) and (3), states which partake of the nature of ‘ranging,’ 
the mere experience of transitions is probably more lively than 
in (4) and (5), states occupied with easy arithmetical work.! 

But is there any third meaning to be attached to the 
term ‘ feeling of activity,’ or any third immediate perception 
of the difference between self-determination and external 
determination ? If soit would be desirable to learn definitely 
what it is. It might, indeed, be possible to maintain that in 
every active and conative process the cognitive and affective 
constituents of the process occur in a certain typical order, 
and that the form of relation of these constituents enters into 
the experience of the total process, and it might perhaps be 
shown that both constituents and process are possible only 
through one another; but the suggestion finds no support 
in Dr. Stout’s use of the ‘ feeling of activity,’ so that it would 
be out of place to discuss it here. 

If this long argument possesses any cogency, it has proved 
that the feeling of activity and the fact of activity in Dr. 
Stout’s sense do not coincide.?, We may confidently affirm 


' Anal. Psych., i., 160, 161. 

2Tt is only fair to note that in his more recent Manual, Dr. Stout's 
heart seems to have failed him about the ‘feeling’. He struggles to 
maintain his position, but at the end there comes a very significant 
passage (i, p 68.): “We must distinguish between activity and the 
feeling of activity. The only question which introspection can consider 
is whether we always have some immediate experience of striving, or 
tendency towards an end. Even if this question is answered in the 
negative, it may still remain true that conscious process, as a matter of 
fact, always involves tendency towards an end, though the tendency is 
not always a mode of being conscious.” This grants us nearly all that 
we claim by way of principle ; whether or not the question should be 
answered in the negative, the reader may decide. But one trace of con- 
fusion still remains. The feeling of activity is not itself an experience, 
immediate or otherwise, of tendency towards an end; it may or may not 
always coincide with such a tendency, but that is an entirely different 
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that the fact is not immediately given through the feeling 
but is a conclusion of reasoning. When Dr. Stout says that 
no mental state is entirely passive, he can hardly mean that 
he has never felt quite passive, but he argues from some 
other criterion ; and undoubtedly this criterion is the pre- 
sence of subjective selection and the tendency of all mental 
process to the full realisation of a relatively unrealised end. 

3ut before we ask whether this tendency can be found 
in every psychosis—a question which will form a natural 
stepping-stone to a few necessary remarks upon attention— 
it will be convenient to emphasise the fact that we have 
not been in any way attacking Dr. Stout’s main contentions 
with regard to activity, but only his treatment of the feeling, 
to which he seems to attach unmerited importance. It is 
possible that he was led to insist so much upon the feeling 
by the following difficulty. If activity is universal, how do 
we come to distinguish it at all? As has been shown above, 
what we first distinguish is the activity-experience, in which 
the feeling is prominent ; but it is easy to identify a pre- 
constructed concept of activity, framed at a later level, with 
the activity-experience and therefore with the feeling, and 
then it becomes necessary to insist on the universality of 
the feeling. Another aspect of the same confusion is to be 
found in Dr. Stout’s extraordinary neglect of passivity and 
the feeling of passivity, the existence of which cannot, as 
we have seen, be reconciled with his position. We are told 
that passive experiences can only exist in relation to active 
process, but we are not told that the converse is plainly true. 
Every concrete state includes an active and a passive aspect, 
and either is unintelligible apart from its complement—such 
appears to be Dr. Stout’s real view. But if in one way he 
insists too little upon this compound character, in so far as 
he overemphasises one side, yet in another way he seems 
to insist too much, namely, in his denial of the passivity of 
anoetic experiences. From the fact that they would have no 
existence were one not awake and in some degree attentive 
he argues that there is no content of consciousness which is 
not in some manner or degree a modification of our mental 
activity; and he adds that the tendency of these anoetic 
modes to divert attention proves their active aspect. But to 
have an active aspect they must already have attracted at- 
tention in some degree, and cannot then be truly anoetic. 
And how are we to reconcile this doctrine with the state- 
ment already quoted that ‘‘ so far as a content! is already in 


_ | It is, indeed, possible that by the term ‘content’ Dr. Stout is con- 
fining his statement to cases of presentation of an object. If that is 
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consciousness, attention has done its work, and before it is 
in consciousness it does not exist, and so attention cannot 
act upon it’”’?? Surely it cannot be argued from Dr. Stout’s 
standpoint that the anoetic can be at once interesting and 
without content. Even if Dr. Stout had drawn the neces- 
sary distinction between subconscious process that can be- 
come a modification of activity and that which can modify 
activity but cannot itself become such a modification, the 
difficulty would only be made more remote. We shall find 
it recurring in the theory of interest, to which, perhaps, it 
more properly belongs. 


§ 2. Activity and End.—We come now to the second charac- 
teristic of Mental Activity. It is adaptive and selective, 
making for an end. On this part of the theory there is little 
criticism to offer. The given, we may say, in mental life is 
never merely given, but always taken; were we not bent in 
a certain direction, its material would not be material at all. 
The lucidity and force of Dr. Stout’s arguments on this 
matter are unequalled, and only in one or two points can 
difficulty be found. 

We have seen that in order of exposition Dr. Stout first 
arrives at his definition of activity as determination from 
within, and only secondarily aftirms its teleological character. 
We have to ask whether this latter can be asserted of ail 
mental life. If all psychical process is to some extent active, 
and activity involves an end, it follows that there must be 
an end in every process, which, so far as the process is a 
successful one, is also the end to it. But as the degree of 
self-determination differs in different states, it might be 
asked whether the teleological aspect also has degrees ; and 
either a positive or a negative answer would apparently lead 
to difficulties. But leaving them aside, we seem to find 
cases which are hard to force under Dr. Stout’s formula. In 
reverie, for example, where our thoughts range at will, is 
purpose to be found? Dr. Stout says! it is to be found. In 
the first place, he argues, we are active in so far as we hug 
our present enjoyment; interruption produces a felt recoil. 
Secondly, we are active because ‘reverie involves a train of 
ideas, and this involves a series of acts in the way of at- 
tending, together with a constant process of subjective 


so, I have no wish to dispute the statement, though it may be thought 
open to discussion. Dr. Stout’s unfortunate extension of the term 
‘presentation’ to cases of sentience where nothing is presented makes 
his use of ‘content’ also ambiguous. 
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selection’. The first argument holds good, in so far as the 
whole state exists as the progressive realisation of an end 
(very imperfectly apprehended, though, as a rule), the 
tendency to which maintains every moment of the state. 
3ut is the train of associated ideas within the whole state also 
the realisation of any end? If it were, could it be association 
at all? Does it matter, within pretty broad limits of likes 
and dislikes, what the ideas are that occur? It is true that 
we attend to the ideas as they come, though but mildly; 
but this attention is what Mr. Bradley calls passive. The 
course of ideas is often dull enough; and though it is true 
that this state of dulness cannot last long, its only effect 
seems to be to rouse us from the reverie. Subjective 
selection, that is, acts but littie within the dreamy state ; 
but if the latter is very dull, we wake up for a minute, 
subjective selection takes a new starting-idea, and then we 
relapse into unselecting reverie again. Attention seems to 
be confined to a series of successive acts, or rather, perhaps, 
to a series of successive facts; ideas become successively 
clear, but their clearness stands outside the process. To 
take a more extreme instance, it is well known that in 
fatigue associations ‘deteriorate’ in quality;! the connecting- 
link is found more often in sound than in significance. Now 
it certainly seems as if these sound-associations went off ‘ all 
of themselves’, There may, of course, be a comprehensive 
determination to associate, as in the case of the writer who 
experimented with his friends during an Alpine climb; or 
there may be no such determination, as when the weary 
shooter comes home and makes, of necessity and not 
willingly, a bad pun. But in any case what the association 
turns out to be does not seem to depend at all upon sub- 
jective selection. The question is, of course, thorny enough ; 
but it certainly appears necessary to admit a_ perfectly 
passive or automatic process of association. 

It may not be out of place to make one remark with 
regard to terminology. This process of automatic sound- 
association, or again, cases of hallucination, might in quite 
a legitimate way be called one of mental self-determination, 
the ‘outcome of previous process,’ and this would of course 
lead to further confusion. Might we ask Dr. Stout to mark 
it off in some way ? And in general we may ask whether we 
are to take all association as guided by active selection,’ or 

' Aschaffenburg in Kraepelin’s Ps. Arb., ii., 1. 

* A difficulty might also be raised as to the relation of assimilation (in 
the Wundtian sense) and association. Can any ultimate distinction be 
drawn between these processes, any distinction that is of more than time 
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whether (as certain passages indicate) some associations are 
mere material on a par with external impressions, and what 
precisely is the relation between the different kinds? Or, to 
put the same thing in other words, subjective selection par- 
takes of the nature of attention, but some attention seems 
passively to supervene, and the relation of the two kinds 
requires elucidation. 


§ 3. Conation, Attention and Feeling.—This paragraph will 
deal, first with some minor questions of detail, and then 
with the relation of feeling to activity. The first problem— 
mainly a verbal one, perhaps—concerns the exact relations 
of attention, conation and thought. In his chapter on 
‘Feeling and Conation’! Dr. Stout, aiming to show the 
intimacy of attention with the latter, speaks more especially 
of desire and aversion. In half a dozen consecutive sentences 
he uses the term ‘conation’ twice and the term ‘desire’ 
twice, without intending any distinction, as it seems; and 
in the whole of the subsequent discussion, where he would 
show that striving and attention differ only as the direction 
of activity to an end and the activity itself in the various 
phases of the process, he uses examples and phrases that 
apply only to conscious desire. But we have seen that 
Dr. Stout affirms the presence of attention in states like 
reverie, where there can be no talk of desire proper ; for we 
can hardly speak of desire except in reference to an end 
clearly apprehended, and attention seems to be a condition 
of the existence of ideal ends, and, therefore, prior to desire. 
This also applies to aversion if taken as the negative mode 
of desire ; whilst if aversion is the negative mode of interest 
its position will be discussed in a moment. In either case 
to say that aversion is constrained interest seems to be an 
overemphasis comparable to Stumpf’s ‘ Attention is interest,’ 
or Mr. Bradley’s ‘ Attention consists in interest’. At least 
they are different aspects, and therefore to be related but 
not confounded. It is only just to add that in one place’ 
Dr. Stout seems to class all noetic conation under desire, 
whilst anoetic striving is ‘blind craving’. But surely this 
is a strange use of terms, and hardly consonant with a 
passage in the Manual.’ 

Concerning the relation of attention and thought Dr. Stout 
has one very remarkable sentence. His general view, one 
takes it, must be that attention without thought and thought 





and degree ? Scarcely—for a dispositional theory at any rate. But at 
times Dr. Stout seems to go much farther. 
17. 195. 27. 189. ‘TL., 581. 
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without attention are alike impossible. Thought is one with 
noetic mentality, and thought proceeds by noetic synthesis ; 
and this is meaningless apart from attention. Yet we are 
told! that only by its ‘ union with thought’ does ‘ activity 
become attention’. What is thought, then, prior to the 
union, and what activity? Mere sentience and blind crav- 
ing? But can we ever keep the two apart, that they may 
subsequently unite and generate attention ? And if they 
were separate and could then come together, would attention 
be the product? Some of Dr. Stout’s emphatic statements 
about sentience preclude the supposition. 

Another difficulty concerns the unity of mental process. 
Dr. Stout holds, one may take it, first, that there is unity in 
and through every conative process, and, secondly, that the 
total mental unity is essentially conative. The difficulty is 
to reconcile these two points with each other, and both with 
the fact of conflict. Some writers have tended to regard the 
mind as a system of activities, each of which finds its vitality 
in another, and all ultimately in the highest ; but this view 
—useless because of its purely formal nature, its inability 
to give content to the highest and widest conation, and its 
doubtful consistency with certain observed facts—does not 
appear to be upheld by Dr. Stout. His mental systems are 
connected in a way, it is true, but they are more nearly a 
conglomeration than an organisation in ranks. That conflict, 
on which Dr. Stout so often insists, is a fact, no one will 
wish to deny; but Dr. Stout has scarcely succeeded in 
reconciling Conflict, and still less Competition, with the 
other fact, that of mental unity. Nor would it be unfair 
to add that in spite of the value of the conception of mental 
systems regarded as conative, there is still, as in the older 
Herbartian doctrine, a facile descent therefrom into myth- 
ology—a descent which Dr. Stout has himself avoided, no 
doubt, but one already dangerous for less subtle writers who 
are adopting his terminology. 

These remarks lead us to make one objection to the 
doctrine of noetic synthesis, which in itself 1s undoubtedly 
the high-water mark of English psychology. Dr. Stout 
presses his theory too much in making it account for almost 
the whole of mental life. He seems to be too ‘hard’ 
thinker, and to have too little sympathy with or experience 
of the softer and more relaxed moments that occupy so large 
and delightful a part of the lives of many. We have seen 
that in reverie and in all ‘ ranging —to some extent also, 


11, 167. 
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we may add, in the less constructive kinds of pictorial 
imagination and fancy, and still more in some states of 
esthetic contemplation—there is a wide activity that main- 
tains the process, but the inner course of the state itself is 
either not a process of development at all or else is not a 
process of development of or to any particular end. In 
reverie the links of connexion do not appear to be deter- 
mined by our activity, nor in ranging, nor in some pictorial 
fancy. Attention is there, but it seems, as we have said, 
to supervene merely. A‘sthetic contemplation is sufficiently 
interesting to merit further discussion. In the enjoyment 
of such arts as music and architecture,' says Dr. Stout, so 
far as we abstain from criticism, we have moments of simple 
enjoyment, simple awareness, without judgment. This is 
most true. If one enters a fine cathedral, for instance, the 
first noments are spent in a ‘ taking in’ of the total impres- 
sion. Now here again there is certainly a conation of which 
these moments are the realisation, and the realising of the 
desire is in a sense attention. But in another sense attention 
is struck rather than directed ; or, at any rate, there is no 
noetic development. Upon entering a fairly homogeneous 
cathedral like Lincoln, or, still better, Salisbury, most 
people, I suppose, are at first almost overwhelmed with the 
total impression. Gradually, involuntarily, a development 
begins ; but it is not a strictly active noetic development. It 
is guided solely by the lines of the building which induce, or 
rather compel, attention; the parts are then apprehended 
more distinctly, and so one’s impression of the whole be- 
comes more determinate. The process is exactly parallel to 
Noetic Synthesis, but the point is that it cannot properly be 
called noetic at all. It starts as mere awareness, and its 
development (granted the fundamental conation), is deter- 
mined for us, not by us. The stage of judgment comes 
later, first in the expression, silent it may be, of emotion, 
then in the development of reasons supporting and qualify- 
ing this expression. Last, as a rule, comes an examination 
of the structure and style of the building for its own sake. 
So soon, however, as judgment enters, a noetic process is 
in movement, and where a cathedral is very composite, as at 
Winchester, the true noetic process is present almost from 
the beginning ; for there mere contemplation is baffled with- 
out the aid of understanding. 

Finally let us turn to the vexed question of feeling. Con- 
siderations of space preclude any attempt at detailed criti- 
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cism of Dr. Stout’s theory of pleasure and unpleasure,' 
closely bound up though it is with the questions already 
discussed ; some mention of the problems involved cannot 
however be avoided. And first it may be as well to em- 
phasise the necessary difficulty of reaching any satisfactory 
solution of the problem of pleasure- unpleasure, so long as 
one adheres to the customary division of mental processes. 
We have already pointed mn that the division is not made 
at one level. If we do not speak of Conation merely, but 
exhibit a definite conation, we are indeed making an abstrac- 
tion from a whole mental life, but an abstraction of the first 
order; that is to say, such a conation with its cognitive and 
affective content may be a genuine fragment of a real or 
imagined mind’s history. But mere pleasure- unpleasure is 
never genuine in this sense; it is a far more remote abstrac- 
tion. Mere hedonic tone is never the whole even of the 
feeling side of consciousness, and there is necessarily a 
certain air of unreality about all attempts to bring the more 
abstract into definite relation to the less abstract. This 
is the more true in Dr. Stout’s case, inasmuch as he both 
neglects to discuss any other feelings than pleasure-un- 
pleasure, and maintains without argument the qualitative 
identity of all pleasures and of all unpleasures as such, a 
doctrine with which it is hard to agree. There is nothing 
to gain by further insistence on this point at present ; let us 
take Dr. Stout’s theory as it stands, and examine it from 
his own standpoint. 

“The antithesis between pleasure and pain is coincident 
with the antithesis between free and impeded progress to- 
wards an end. Unimpeded progress is pleasant in proportion 
to the intensity and complexity of mental excitement. An 


activity which is thwarted or retarded... is painful 
proportion to its intensity and complexity, and to the 
degree of the hindrance. . . . All pain consists in being 


somehow tantalised, in having a mental tendency at once 
stimulated and obstructed.” 2 With strict consistency Dr. 
Stout argues that attention does not ‘depend on pleasure- 
pain’. ‘‘ The coincidence of interest and attention is simply 
due to the fact that interest, as actually felt at any moment, 
is nothing but attention itself, considered in its hedonic 


'This word, though unusual, is necessary. ‘Pain’ has long been an 
ambiguous word, the more so since the question of ‘ pain-se ensations ’ 
has pao and the natural equivalent for ‘ Unlust’ as distinct from 

‘ Schmerz’ is ‘ unpleasure,’ with its adjective ‘ unpleasant’. ‘ Displeasure’ 
has siiade: a fixed sense, whilst ‘unpleasantness’ refers to objects. 

* Anal. Psych., ii., 270. 
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aspect.” ' An object cannot be pleasant or unpleasant for 
us till we have apprehended it and its significance for us. 
Nor is it even true to say that pleasant actions tend to be 
continued, unpleasant actions to be discontinued, because of 
their hedonic tone. The tendency is to be explained, not by 
the tone, but by the fact that where there is pleasure and 
desire there is a free process of activity, and where there is 
unpleasure and aversion, activity is at once stimulated and 
blocked.” 

In short, then, pleasure and unpleasure have no efficacy 
and no influence whatever upon our behaviour; they are 
merely resultants. This is a startling conclusion, and much 
at variance with common experience and popular explana- 
tion, the more so, perhaps, if it is pursued one step farther— 
to the consequence, namely, that, were we deprived of all 
feeling, our behaviour would be altered not one whit. We 
should still sniff the rose and avoid the rotting fish, desire 
money and shun disease, read Goethe and contemn the style 
of the halfpenny press. Such a position needs strong 
support, and some of Dr. Stout’s arguments are not un- 
ambiguous. 

In the first place, Dr. Stout’s theory fails—indeed he 
almost gives up the case himself—in the region of sensory 
feelings. Now it is true that no theory exists which satisfac- 
torily accounts for all classes of pleasures and unpleasures, 
for the so-called ‘physiological’ and ‘biological’ explanations 
succeed only where such a theory as Dr. Stout’s fails, whilst 
they fail where it succeeds; at the same time no explanation 
can command thorough assent which does not explain the 
whole of the facts. Dr. Stout does indeed give* some 
reasons for believing that his theory may hold even for 
sensory feelings, though these reasons seem rather forced ; 
what it is important to note for our present purpose is rather 
the admission that ‘‘ sensations may be ple asant or painful 
without forming part of an attention-process”’.* He then 
attempts to palliate this admission by raising what is really 
a side-issue, and asks whether, when the sensation does 
arouse attention, the intensification of tone is ‘an antece- 
dent or concomitant of the act of attending’. But this is to 
evade the point at issue; Dr. Stout has admitted a ‘normal 
tone’ of sensations outside attention, and the question is 
simply whether the sensations can excite attention in virtue 


Anal. Psych, i., 224 ff. 2 Tbid., i., 229 ff. §’ Thid., ii., 804. 
4 Ibid., i., 227. How can this be reconciled with the statement quoted 
above, p. 469-470 ? 
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of this tone. Precisely the same difficulty occurs with regard 
to ideas, especially with regard to those ideas which, serving 
as a kernel around which many associates, more or less in- 
distinct, are massed, have become possessed through these 
associates of a strong and, if one may say so, complex tone. 
Here again there seems to be a normal tone which excites 
attention. It is no answer to say that such an idea cor- 
responds to a complex cognitive and conative disposition, 
for that does not of itself disprove the efficacy, partial or 
entire, of the normal tone. 

But these are minor difficulties in comparison with the 
confusion about interest. As we have seen, interest is 
“attention in its hedonic aspect’’. ‘‘ The object is interest- 
ing because it has significance for our practical or theoretical 
needs.”’' The direction of attention is guided coincidently 
by the relative excitability of various apperceptive groups 
and by sense-impressions and associations.” But then we 
learn that amongst these impressions subjective selection 
singles out “‘ the most interesting, i.e., those which tend to 
produce the greatest amount of change i in the most excitable 
systems’’. But what is meant by this tendenc y, if attention 
is interest in its hedonic aspect? Again,* Dr. Stout says we 
may have a ‘strong motive’ for attending to the disagree- 
able. But if we ask what the motive is, the reply is 
‘interest’. ‘‘ There is one form of painful interest in which 
attention is fixed with quite exceptional strength.” ‘‘Where 
the interest is very strong we may go on working at a 
puzzling problem long after weariness has set in.” Other 
passages might be cited ; these are enough to show that 
even for normal life Dr. Stout has to introduce interest 
as a motive, thus abandoning his self-firing conations. To 
reconcile with his stricter view many notorious facts of 
pathological life—especially fixed ideas and the phenomena 
of passive melancholy—would be a superhuman task. It 
may indeed be argued that interest and its opposite are not 
identical with pleasure and unpleasure. ‘True, but by 
Dr. Stout’s own admission they are hedonic, they include 
pleasure and unpleasure. The latter, we have already stated, 
are an abstraction of many degrees, useful for certain pur- 
poses, but a mere will-o’-the-wisp in the present connexion. 
In contesting Dr. Stout’s arguments as they stand we do 
not in the least commit ourselves to the view that the simple 


‘Anal. Psych., i., 227. How are needs to be interpreted without refer- 
ence to feeling ? 
2 [bid. ii., 163. * Thid. i., 280, 231, 232. 
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hedonic feelings can exist by themselves, or by themselves 
can act as motives. We do maintain, however, that they 
enter into motives as an essential constituent. 

The above criticism of Dr. Stout’s theory of feeling is 
anything but adequate. It seemed desirable and even neces- 
sary to subject it to some discussion; it seemed undesirable 
to do so at this stage from any determinate standpoint. But 
of course no theory is adequately criticised by a mere indica- 
tion of contradictions. And further, the objections above 
sketched do not apply to more than one side of Dr. Stout’s 
theory. That hedonic feeling is dependent on the conation- 
process must in very many cases be admitted to be true. 
Perhaps it is true in a sense in all cases, though Dr. Stout 
has scarcely proved it so. None the less feeling might 
remain essential to motive when conations are regarded, 
not singly, but as issuing out of one another and as 
interdependently connected. 

In conclusion: whether this lengthy and perhaps tedious 
criticism of Dr. Stout’s theory of activity be justified or 
not, that theory remains in most essentials untouched, a 
work of great and permanent value. I have merely tried 
to show that in some points it is driven too far, and that in 
places it occasions unnecessary difficulties. Where its real 
truth and value lies I hope to emphasise at another time by a 
comparison of it with the only other theory of activity which 
can be called great and valuable, that of Prof. Wundt. 








III. —‘THE ETERNAL CONSCIOUSNESS.” 
3y EVANDER BRADLEY McGILVARY. 


For nearly twenty years the philosophical world, at least in 
England and America, has spent much thought upon 
Thomas Hill Green’s posthumous work, Prolegomena to 
Ethics, and the presumption is that any difficulties and 
inconsistencies in this work have long ago been detected. 
Any one would therefore be rash to claim to bring to light 
any newly discovered perplexities in Green’s thought. Prof. 
Pringle Pattison, in his Hegelianism and Personality, has given 
us the fullest criticism of Green that we now possess; and 
yet his treatment seems to have two defects. It is in the 
first place too general; statements are made which, although 
verifiable, are not always verified by reference to Green’s 
own pages. Such omission is to be expected in republished 
lectures, and of course is no fault. A more serious defect 
is that running through the whole of Prof. Pattison’s book 
—the assumption that Green’s view is only a restatement 
of Hegel’s. The result of this assumption is that an alto- 
gether misleading impression is left upon the reader as to 
the historical affiliation of Green’s doctrine. Green seems 
to me to show very slight traces of Hegel’s influence. 
The German philosophers who have done most to mould 
Green’s thinking are Kant and Fichte; and nowhere does 
he make clear that he thoroughly appreciated the signi- 
ficance of the modification which Hegel made upon the 
views of his idealistic predecessors. Be this as it may, 
Green is sufficiently important to be considered on his own 
merits, especially as among almost all writers of the present 
day he is regarded as the founder in England of a large 
and active school. It may therefore be “worth while to 
set down the results of an independent examination of 
Green’s argument. All the steps of this argument lead 
up to the central doctrine of his metaphysics, the famous 
doctrine of ‘the eternal consciousness”. In dealing critic- 
ally with this conception, perhaps the hope may be cherished 
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that its inadequacies will suggest a view more true to reality. 
Should this hope be realised, no one could rejoice more than 
Green himself would have done. 

Green’s metaphysical system starts with the fact that we 
know the real world. The reality of the world is defined 
as its unalterableness. ‘‘We can attach no meaning to 
‘reality,’ as applied in the world of phenomena, but that 
of existence under definite and unalterable relations” (p. 
53). ‘A certain hill appears to-day to be near: yesterday 
under different conditions of atmosphere it appeared to be 
remote. But the real nature of the event which took place 
in yesterday’s appearance cannot, we judge, thus change. 
What it was really, it was unalterably. There may have 
been a change from that appearance to another, but not 
a change of or in whatever was the reality of the appear- 
ance” (p. 27). ‘‘ With sufficient time and command of 
detail it would not be difficult to show how the conviction 
here illustrated, that whatever anything is really it is un- 
alterably, regulates equally our most primitive and our most 
developed judgments of reality—the every-day supposition 
of there being a multitude of separate things which remain 
the same in themselves while their appearances to us alter, 
and the scientific’ quest for uniformity or unalterableness 
in a law of universal change” (p. 28). ‘‘The complete 
determination of an event it may be impossible for our 
intelligence to arrive at. There may always remain un- 
ascertained conditions which may render the relation be- 
tween an appearance and such conditions of it as we know 
liable to change. But that there is an unalterable order 
of relations, if we could only find it out, is the presupposi- 
tion of all our inquiry into the real nature of appearances ; 
and such unalterableness implies their inclusion in one 
system which leaves nothing outside itself” (pp. 29 and 30). 
Not only is the system of these relations unalterable, but 
so are also the relations in the system. ‘‘ When we analyse 
our idea of matter of fact, can we express it except as an idea 
of a relation which is always the same between the same 
objects ?”’ (p. 19). ‘‘ Our opinion about its conditions or 
relations,” i.e., those of a sensation, ‘may vary, but not the 
conditions or relations themselves, or the sensation determined 
by them” (p. 28). Reality is thus an unalterable system of 
unalterable relations between unalterable facts, sensations 
among others. 

Here we reach the first difficulty. What is meant by 
unalterableness ? Upon this question turns the whole mean- 
ing of Green's ‘eternity,’ as will be shown in the sequel. 
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Green nowhere raises this question explicitly in order to 
give a definitive answer to it. But a careful examination 
of the expressions he uses as synonyms for unalterableness 
seems to leave little doubt what this word meant for him. 
Quotation has just been made of his definition of matter 
of fact as ‘‘a relation which is always the same! between the 
same objects”. Two pages before this he refers with 
approval to the interpretation of sensations as ‘‘ always the 
same in the same relations” (p. 17). Still again: ‘‘ Facts, 
we are sure, are in some way permanent. They are not 
‘like the bubble on the fountain,’ a moment here, then 


‘gone, and for ever’. . . . The idealism which interprets 
facts as relations . . . is chargeable with no such outrage on 


common sense” as is involved in making facts perishable 
and fleeting existences. ‘‘Its whole aim is to articulate 
coherently the conviction of there being a world of abiding 
realities other than, and determining, the endless flow of our 
feelings” (p. 39). Once more, after having identified sub- 
stance as a relation, he proceeds: ‘‘ By a substance we mean 
that which is persistent throughout certain appearances. 
It represents that identical element throughout the appear- 
ances, that permanent element throughout the times of their 
appearance, in virtue of which they are not merely so many 
different appearances, but connected changes. A material 
substance 1s that which remains the same with itself in respect 
of some of the qualities which we include in our definition 
of matter—qualities all consisting in some kind of relation— 
while in other respects it changes. . . . It is not that first 
there 1s substance, and that then certain changes of it ensue. 
The substance is the implication of the changes, and has no 
existence otherwise” (p. 55). Nothing could be more explicit 
than the identification here made of the sort of unalterable 
relation in which substance consists, with undifferentiated 
sameness throughout a time when change is elsewhere tak- 
ing place. In view of such expressions, one can hardly 
escape the conviction that by calling relations unalterable 
Green did not succeed in getting them, even for his own 
thought, out of time. He merely emphasised their perma- 
nence through all time. 

But such permanent relations and permanent elements in 
relation do not exhaust all the reality of the universe, and 
Green was as free at times to confess this as any one could 
wish. ‘‘ Nature, with all that belongs to it, is a process of 
change: change on a uniform method, no doubt, but change 

1Tn this and in all subsequent quotations the italics are mine, except 
when expressly referred to Green himself. 
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still. All the relations under which we know it are relations 
in the way of change or by which change is determined ” 
({p. 22). But the recognition of change is one thing, a satis- 
factory philosophical reckoning with it is another thing. The 
spirit in which Green sets out in his dealing with the problem 
of the endless flux of things in experience seems to me to be 
unimpeachable. He says in effect: ‘‘ Accept the flux and 
then see what it presupposes”’. But it is of prime importance 
that we should not misinterpret these presuppositions. And 
perhaps a reasonably good test of a presupposition is that it 
shall not render nugatory what presupposes it. At least, 
this test is of negative value. Let us, using this test, see 
how our author works back from change and permanence, 
both in time, to a perfect intelligence out of time. Let us 
start with him from the only possible point of departure and 
climb up under his guidance till we reach the point of bea- 
tific vision. Then it might be well to look back and see 
with the help of this vision how solid a foundation we really 
started from. If from these lofty heights the lowly ground 
of experience is seen to be an illusion, then for my part I 
will ‘climb down” again and ever after entertain the sus- 
picion that there is too much mirage up yonder. 

Starting now from the knowledge of change, we are told 
that we shall be “bound to admit that 1 in a man who can 
know nature—for whom there is a ‘cosmos of experience’ 
—there is a principle which is not natural and which cannot 
without a vorepov mpotepoy be explained as we explain the 
facts of nature. There are certain accepted doctrines of 
modern philosophy—e.y., that knowledge is only of pheno- 
mena, not of anything unrelated to consciousness, and that 
object and subject are correlative—from which this conclusion 
seems to follow inevitably,” ete. (p. 14). ‘A consciousness 
of events as a related series—experience in the most ele- 
mentary form in which it can be the beginning of knowledge 
—has not any element of identity with, ‘and therefore cannot 
properly be said to develop out of, a mere series of related 
events, of successive modifications of body or soul. . . . No 
one and no number of a series of related events can be the 
consciousness of the series as related. Nor can any product of 
the series be so either. . . . A consciousness of certain events 

cannot be anything that thus succeeds them ” (pp. 20 and 21). 
This is the ¢ ardinal point on —— Green’s whole argument 
turns. He is never tired of repeating this assertion. It 18 
found everywhere where it can conveniently be brought in.' 


‘See for some other statements of this principle, pp. 22, 37, and 88. 
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This is a tremendously important dogma if true. But let 
us not accept it too hastily just because it is so constantly 
and confidently asserted; let us look at it somewhat more 
carefully. ‘The derivation of a consciousness of change from 
a process of change is impossible ’—yes, on one condition, 
and that condition is that such a process should be ‘‘ a mere 
series’, ‘‘A mere series” would properly be the supposed 
fact that one isolated atomic event follows without rhyme or 
reason upon another isolated atomic event. It is true that 
against such a conception of a series Green himself did yeo- 
man’s service. And yet Green could continue, in his crown- 
ing work, to speak of ‘‘ a mere series of related events ”’ (p. 20). 
A mere series of related events is a contradiction in terms. 
If events are related, they may indeed be serially related 
and their serial relation may even be a serial relation of 
temporal succession. But it is impossible without point- 
blank contradiction to speak of the series as being a mere 
series. The fact that the events in this series stand in 
relation involves a continuity between them. Where there 
is a relation between events, or between any other sort of 
terms for that matter, there is a community and an identity 
between them. This identity is, of course, not that of mere 
sameness. Difference too is involved in the continuity, but 
neither is this difference mere difference. Now, however 
much from a certain quarter these statements may be 
assailed, Green himself at least cannot with propriety be 
found in the camp of the enemy. A man who can speak of 
a ‘‘many in one” cannot be against us here. And, oddly 
enough, Green speaks of a ‘“‘ many in one” in connexion with 
temporal succession, the kind of series in question here. ‘‘ In 
this sense,” says he, ‘‘ different states of knowledge succeed 
each other in the individual . . . and the acts of conscious- 
ness in which the several members” of a related whole ‘are 
apprehended, as forming a knowledge, are a many in one”’ 
(p. 61). That Green could not consistently apply this 
‘“‘many-in-one”’ doctrine to time is due partly to the fact 
that he accepted too seriously a view of Kant’s, that temporal 
moments first exist as a sort of temporal chaos and that it is 
not till the synthesising activity of consciousness orders them 
into a cosmos that we get time as we know it.!. This Kantian 
view by itself however would not account for the whole 
difficulty. Green added to the Kantian doctrine the further 
development that the synthetic activity of self-conscious- 
ness In man supervenes at a certain stage upon such events 


1 Kritik der reiner Vernunft, Ist ed., pp. 99 fi, 
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as have so far elapsed (p. 89, among other passages). Now 
see the result of this syncretism. That time should be a 
real principle of continuity, there is needed such a ves ei 
of its moments as introduces unity into them (Kant). This 
synthesising work begins in time only when the human con- 
sciousness comes into being (Green). Therefore all events 
that occurred in time before human consciousness came into 
being must have been without unity—unless indeed there 
were some other consciousness antecedent to human con- 
sciousness. Now without unity in time there could be no 
principle of explanation in it. Without unity in time, the 
subsequent. event could not be related to the prior event as 
its product, for the very good reason that it is not related to 
it at all. ‘‘No process of development, because no com- 
munity, can be really traced” (p. 22). Without unity in 
time we are precluded “from tracing any development of 
the one into the other, if development implies any identity 
of principle between the germ and the developed outcome ” 
(p. 88). Hence before the supervention of consciousness in 
man, unless there had existed some consciousness to give 
unity to time and thus to make possible an explanation of a 
later stage by a stage preceding, there would have been a 
‘“‘mere series of events”. And events in such a series 
would have no identity with anything ; and of course there- 
fore no identity with any consciousness of the series. 

To make this matter a little clearer, suppose we had 
series of events, A, B, C, and D. Suppose that D were the 
first appearance of consciousness in the series and suppose 
that until the appearance of D there had been no unity in 
the series. 4, B, and C would then be mere disjecta membra 
in mere succession. Not only so, but D also, as an event, 
would be disjoined from the rest, inasmuch as not till after 
it had appeared in the series was there any principle of unity 
in the series. Hence, unless there were already a conscious- 
ness alike of the events, 4, B, and C, and of the new event 
D, as a member of the same, there would not be any such 
correlation of the new event with what had gone before 
as would constitute any element of identity between them. 
And therefore D cannot properly be said to have developed 
out of that mere series of events which preceded it.' 

All this would be convincing enough—once we had granted 
the premisses. But it is anything but convincing to one 
who has come to believe, as much by Green’s help as by 
any one’s, that the conception of a mere series is an ab- 


1 This is the argument we find on p. 20, and is stated as far as possible 
in Green’s own words. 
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surdity. On the contrary, once adinit that a series is always 
a series of related elements, and it becomes impossible to 
assert that succession in time does not always involve the 
possibility of explanation of the later stage by the earlier 
and of the earlier by the later too, if we must be complete in 
our statements. It is idle to urge the great unlikeness 
between the different stages of the process; for explanation 
is not the pointing out of an abstract sameness ‘ between 
the germ and the developed outcome’’. If it were, then 
of course consciousness cannot be explained as developing 
out of unconsciousness. Consciousness and unconsciousness 
are in kind as different as any two things can be. But 
difference, however great, does not involve an utter absence 
of identity. At least Green cannot be the one to assert that 
it does. A philosopher who can speak of “a real unity 
of the manifold, a real multiplicity of that which is one” ; 
a philosopher who can speak of a combination of manifold 
things ‘‘ without effacing their severalty”” (p. 31); a philo- 
sopher who can speak of constituents as ‘surviving in 
their multiplicity at the same time that they constitute 
a single object’ (pp. 67 and 68)—such a philosopher surely, 
having swallowed the camel of a concrete universal, should 
not strain at the gnat of a particular application of such 
a universal. And “allotropic causation” is nothing but 
such an application. Unlike, change and the consciousness 
of change surely are; but they are at least sufficiently like 
to live harmoniously together in the bosom of the same 
time. And this Green admits, however he may disguise 
this admission by the fiction of a ‘“ supervention”’. And 
when once any principle of unity, even though it be but 
the principle of time, gets its grip on differences, other 
principles of unity will be present at the catch, for princi- 
ples of unity hunt in packs. 

A detailed exhibition of the way in which an identity, 
other than mere timedness, subsists between change and 
the consciousness of change, would take a volume; and 
if it did not prejudice the idea of such a book in the minds 
of many readers, I would say that there might be some 
sort of identity—with difference of course—between such 
a volume and the Encyclopaedie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften im Grundrisse. In this latter work, he who can 
read without running and who can appreciate a method 
even when it is rather fantastically carried out at times, 
might perhaps make out a real developmental unity between 
time and the consciousness of time. But we must come 
back from the German philosopher to the English. 

32 
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Green gives a reason for the dogma that consciousness 
cannot develop out of a process of change. But unfortu- 
nately the reason seems to be but an unconscious play 
upon words. ‘‘ Present”? and “ presence’’ are fatal words 
in Green’s pages. Let us look at one or two examples 
of the uses he makes of them in his argument. ‘But a 
consciousness of certain events,” says he, ‘cannot be any- 
thing that thus succeeds them. It must be equally present 
to all the events of which it is the consciousness. For 
this reason an intelligent experience, or experience as the 
source of knowledge, can neither be constituted by events 
of which it is the experience, nor be a product of them” 
(p. 21). In other words, consciousness must be present to 
all the events it knows, and therefore it must not be future to 
them! It is one of the stupendous miracles that words can 
work, that Green should have been caught in a net spread 
in such plain sight. Without doubt it is such passages as 
these to which Prof. Pattison has reference when he says 
that Green avowedly transforms a ‘‘ theory of knowledge into 
a metaphysics of existence.’’! Surely it is not necessary to 
say that there is what may be called the epistemological 
presence of an object to consciousness, and the temporal 
co-presence of an object with consciousness. Or to put it 
in another way, a past event may be present to conscious- 
ness as an object of knowledge and—what is an altogether 
ditferent thing—an event and a knowledge of that event 
may be present together at a certain point of time. Thus 
the word ‘ present’ is obviously not a word with which with- 
out more ado we may conjure in philosophy. But Green 
goes along complacently using the word first in one sense 
and then in another, apparently with a conscience void of 
offence. Such innocence is personally winsome, but is hardly 
logically persuasive.” 

Green gives another reason for this famous dictum that 
the process of change cannot give rise to the knowledge 
of change. In this reason the reader will do well to note 
the réle played by the “many in one”. ‘The acts of 
consciousness in which the several members are appre- 
hended, as forming a knowledge,” acts which in this very 
passage are said to succeed each other, ‘are a many in one. 
None is before or after another” (p. 61). The character 
in which this unity of difference appears 1s, to say the least, 
very suspicious. Successive acts of knowledge enter into It ; 

1 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 23 et passim. 

2If the reader wishes more evidence of such a procedure in Green, 
let him turn to pp. 22, 34, 39, 60 and 61. 
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but once in, no one is any longer before or after another. 
That is, we begin with real succession; this succession 
is taken up into a unity; and then comes out ravished of 
its successiveness. A unity behind which such a defloration 
‘an occur has an unsavoury likeness to the ‘‘ chamber door” 
in Ophelia’s song. This is “‘ neutralisation of time” with a 
vengeance. No wonder that Green speaks of the “ seem- 
ingly paradoxical character of every-day perception ” (p. 71). 

There is still another queer fallacy which helps to support 
the doctrine of the unsuccessive character of knowledge. 
Green speaks of an ‘‘ambiguity attending all our terms 
expressive of mental activity—knowledge, conception, per- 
ception, ete.—which may denote events in our mental 
history, the passing into certain states of consciousness, 
as well as that of which in those states we are conscious, 
the content and object of consciousness ” (p. 62). It may 
be pointed out here that he recognises also a third meaning 
as belonging to these words. They may denote what he 
aptly calls ‘the one indivisible reality of our consciousness ” 
(p. 73), ie., the organic whole of subject and object, a whole 
in which all the distinctions of subject and object are kept, 
but kept as distinctions, not as agents effecting a divorce. It 
is well worth while to have pointed out this ambiguity, but 
it would have been better worth while to have avoided falling 
a victim to it. It is one of the instances of the irony of fate 
that the man who takes such pains to make these distinctions 
should have proceeded iminediately to wrap them up in a 
mist of confusion so dense that he himself forgot what man- 
ner of distinctions they were. ‘‘The only agent that we 
know as maintaining an identity with itself throughout a 
series of changes, or as a principle that can unite a manifold 
without cancelling its multiplicity ” is ‘‘ thought or spirit or 
self-consciousness ”’ (p. 37). This statement is first made of 
consciousness as it truly exists in the concrete, that is, in the 
sense of ‘the one indivisible reality of our consciousness ”’. 
We are warned by Green himself that in thinking such an 
intelligence we must not fall into the ‘‘ impossible supposition 
that there is a double consciousness in man” (p. 73). ‘‘In 
seeking to understand its reality we have to look at it from 
two different points of view; and the different conceptions 
that we form of it, as looked at from these points, do not 
adinit of being united, any more than do our impressions of 
opposite sides of the same shield; and as we apply the same 
term consciousness to it, from whichever point of view we 
contemplate it, the ambiguity noticed necessarily attends that 
term” (p. 73). Here he begins on the path of illegitimate 
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abstraction and soon finds that the way of transgressors 
is hard. Having thus wrenched away from the indivisible 
unity of consciousness this aspect of content, Green found 
that it could not exist alone. It presupposes something. 
What is this something? The most obvious answer would 
be “‘the one indivisible reality of our consciousness”’ from 
which this aspect was at first abstracted. If this answer 
had been given, then the unalterable order of relations, which 
forms the aspect of content, would have been reunited with 
the other aspect of consciousness 7.e., “‘ events in our mental 
history’ (p. 62). This would have been a happy consum- 
mation to the whole divisive operation. 

But it would have been too simple a procedure. At any rate 
Green found another presupposition for the unalterable order 
of relations, and he found it in the shape of ‘‘ an eternal con- 
sciousness’. He does not, indeed, break away altogether 
from the unity of ‘f our combining intelligence ”’ (p. 32). He 
recognises ‘‘as the condition of this reality” which consists 
in the system of unalterable relations, ‘‘the action of some 
unifying principle analogous to that of our understanding ” 

3ut why resort to analogues when we have the real thing 
ready to hand ? 

Before we answer this question, let us put Green’s argu- 
mentation clearly before us. An indivisible unity is separated 
into two parts. One of these parts, after this separation, is 
seen to be partial; its constituents are “‘ relations to which 
an existence on their own account is fictitiously ascribed ” 
(p. 43). Although ‘‘ taken to stand for independent agents,” 
they ‘‘are in fact names for substantiated relations between 
phenomena ” (ibid.). They must therefore be supplemented, 
and supplemented they forthwith are—not however by what 
in actual fact they have been divorced from, but—by a 
principle of which Green can say nothing without falling 
into contradictions. This behaviour is precisely the same 
as if I had begun to speak of her Majesty, the Queen of 
England ;' then proceeded to abstract her queenship from 
her domain, and now, seeing that she must be the queen of 
something, ended by saying that she is the august sovereign 
of—Utopia. 

Green was too good a logician to reason this way without 
being forced to it by considerations that seemed to him to 
warrant such a performance. These considerations were 
found in the fact that owr consciousness is ‘‘ perpetually 
altering its views of the relations determining any experience 

1 This article was written nearly two years ago, hence the reference 
to her late Majesty, as well as the absence of reference to recent articles 
on Green. 
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under the necessity of combining them in one system with 
other recognised relations”? (p. 17). We are ‘‘ beings that 
think only at times” (pp. 53 and 54), and it is not to be thought 
for a moment that such ephemeral and variable creatures 
could bear the weight of an unalterable reality upon their 
shoulders. This would “imply the absurdity that nature 
comes into existence in the process by which this person or 
that begins to think ’’—a supposition ‘‘ which on examination 
will be found to involve impossibilities analogous to those 
which prevent us from supposing that nature so comes into 
existence "’ (p. 38). Hence we must say that the true account 
of the presupposition of reality 1s “that the concrete whole 
which may be described indifferently as an eternal intelligence 
realised in the related facts of the world, or a system of related 
facts rendered possible by such an intelligence, partially and 
gradually reproduces itself in us, communicating piecemeal, 
but in inseparable correlation, understanding and the facts 
understood, experience and the experienced world ”’ (p. 38). 

We have now reached the point where we can inquire 
what Green meant by the eternity of his spiritual principle 
and what he meant by the reproduction of this principle 
in man. The word ‘eternal’ as an epithet applied to 
consciousness is not self-explanatory. It has too many 
meanings in philosophy. The only way we can arrive at 
Green’s meaning is to examine the function he ascribes to 
this consciousness, and also the few expressions he employs 
in reference to it. 

The supreme function performed by the eternal conscious- 
ness is that of affording as it were a locus for the unalterable 
relations constitutive of reality. It is by this eternal con- 
sciousness that all real things consist. Its eternity is there- 
fore just such an eternity as can be the medium ‘in and 
through which that unification of the manifold can take 
place which is necessary to constitute relation” (p. 48), 
and an unalterable system of relations. Now the character 
of eternity as presupposition must evidently be determined 
by the character of the realities which presuppose it. Or to 
put it in Green’s own words, “the unity of this principle 
must be correlative to the unity of the experience ’’ which it 
renders possible (p. 35). We have already found that the 
permanence of the relations which constitute the reality of 
experience is temporal permanence—absolute invariability in 
a world of change. Naturally we should therefore expect the 
eternal consciousness to have the same kind of immutability. 
3ut such an intelligence would seem to be one with a before 
and an after within it. Yet this Green stoutly denies, even 
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of human intelligence. Within! the consciousness that events 
‘‘are related in the way of before and after there is no before 
and after” (p. 59). But along with this demial he uses 
language which is inconsistent with the denial. For in- 
stance, ‘‘if there is such a thing as a connected experience 
of related objects, there must be operative in consciousness 
a unifying principle, which not only presents related objects 
to itself, but at once renders them objects and unites them 
in relation to each other by this act of presentation; and 
which is single throughout the experience” (pp. 34 and 35). 
This is consistently to make the unity of this principle 
“correlative to the unity of our experience”. That this is 
the characteristic feature, not of our consciousness merely, 
but of all consciousness, is shown in the next sentence but 
one. “If all possible experience of related objects—the ex- 
perience of 1,000 years ago and the experience of to-day, the 
experience which I have here and that which I might have 
in any other region of space—forms a single system; if there 
can be no such thing as an experience of unrelated objects ; 
then there must be a corresponding singleness in that principle 
of consciousness which forms the bond of relation between 
the objects” (ibid). This means that consciousness qua 
consciousness, not qua finite consciousness, must be single 
throughout the duration—and throughout the spatial ex- 
tension—of the experience which it reduces to unity. Now 
this result seems to coincide with the position of Locke, 
which Green so unmercifully criticised in his Introduction to 
Hume. This would indicate the fact that although Green 
saw the unsatisfactoriness of Locke’s eternity and omni- 
presence, he had no other conception to substitute for it; 
and when it became necessary for him to speak in positive 
terms of his spiritual principle, he had to fall back on Locke’s 
language in default of anything better. That he could only 
make negative statements of the nature of this consciousness 
as it is in itself or in its completeness Green hinself frankly 
acknowledges (p. 54), but the extent to which he was tied 
down to negative statements as to what that consciousness 
is for us, he did not seem to realise. For, as we see, when 
he made positive statements about it, he said in effect what 
he was so hard on poor Locke for saying before him. 

This representation of consciousness as lasting through 
time recurs again and again in Green. He speaks of self- 
consciousness or thought or spirit as ‘‘ the only agent that 
we know as maintaining an identity with itself throughout a 


'Green’s italics. 
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series of changes (p. 37). Again he says: ‘The difference 
between what may be called broadly the Kantian view and 
the ordinary view is this, that whereas, according to the 
latter, it is a world in which thought is no necessary factor 
that is prior to, and independent of, the process by which 
this or that individual becomes acquainted with it, according 
to the former it is a world already determined by thought, 
and existing only in relation to thought, that is thus prior to, 
and conditions, our individual acquaintance with it” (p. 38). 
What is thus “called broadly the Kantian view ”’ is of course 
Green’s own view, as the whole context shows. There 
are two contrasts here made between this and the ordinary 
view. First, according to Green, the world exists ‘only in 
relation to thought’; according to the popular view, it is “a 
world in which thought is no necessary factor”’’. Secondly, 
over against the ordinary view that thought is not prior to 
the process of individual experience, Green defends the doc- 
trine that the world of experience is “‘ already determined by 
thought’. Nothing can be clearer than that here thought is 
represented as prior to the experience of this or that individual, 
and by virtue of this pre-existence able to pre-determine the 
world. Now this pre-existing thought Green identifies with 
the ‘‘eternal intelligence”. Hence intelligence is eternal 
by reason of the fact that although in time it has no begin- 
ning. 

This temporal duration of the eternal intelligence is again 
brought out very clearly in another passage: ‘“‘ But we cannot 
suppose that those relations of facts or objects in conscious- 
ness, which constitute any piece of knowledge of which a 
man becomes master, first come into being when he attains 
that knowledge; that they pass through the process by which 
he laboriously learns, or gradually cease to be as he forgets 
or becomes confused. . They must exist as part of an eternal 
universe—and that a spiritual universe or universe of con- 
sciousness—during all the changes of the individual’s attitude 
towards them, whether he is asleep or awake, distracted or 
attentive, ignorant or informed. It is a commonplace indeed 
to assert that the order of the universe remains the same. 
.. . But the unchanging order is an order of relations. . 

As known they exist only for consciousness. . . . We must 
hold then that there is a consciousness for which the relations 
of fact, that form the object of our gradually attained know- 
ledge, already and eternally exist’? (pp. 74 and 75). Can 
anything be more explicit than this identification of eternity, 
whether of the universe or of the consciousness for which 
the universe exists, with unchanging duration through all 
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the changes of time? It is thus that this consciousness can 
be called “‘a completed knowledge ” (p. 74). 

But it is also true that in the same passage Green speaks 
“of the system of thought or knowledge which realises or 
reproduces itself in the individual’’ and describes it as ‘‘a 
system into the inner constitution of which no relations 
of time enter” (p. 74). How then are we going to reconcile 
these two representations? Perhaps the most satisfactory 
way is to say that the denial of before and after in the 
eternal consciousness is nothing but the denial that there 
is any real difference between what is before and what is 
after. I believe that this interpretation is put beyond 
doubt by a passage in which Green speaks of ‘the rela- 
tions, characteristic of knowledge, into which time does 
not enter, which are not in becoming but are once for all 
what they are” (p. 73). Is not this to say that what nega- 
tively is described as not in becoming, as precluding time 
from its ‘‘ make-up,” is positively defined by saying that 
it always is what it ever is. Whatever may be thought 
of this attempt to reconcile certain passages in the Prolego- 
mena with each other, the fact cannot be disputed that these 
two sets of passages jostle each other on the very same page. 
I will close this part of the paper by quoting two expressions 
that thus stare each other in the face. A consciousness 
which holds sensations ‘‘in relation therefore cannot itself 
be before or after them, or exist as a succession at all. And 


every step forward in real intelligence . . . is only explicable on 
the supposition that successive reports of the senses 
are determined by consciousness . . . which is operative 


throughout their succession”’ (p. 75). 

When we come to the question what is the relation 
between our consciousness, which as even Green at times 
admits has a history, and the eternal consciousness, we 
have notoriously vague statements. Green’s defenders may 
take refuge in saying that these statements are obviously 
metaphorical; but there is no indication that the metaphor 
is not to be strictly carried out. The passage in which the 
relation is most fully treated is introduced with an explicit 
promise that an explanation is to be furnished us. “It 
will be found, we believe, that this apparent state of the 
case can only be explained by supposing that in the growth of 
our experience, in the process of our learning to know the 
world, an animal organism, which has its history in time, 
gradually becomes the vehicle of an eternally complete con- 
sciousness. What we call our mental history is not a history 
of this consciousness, which in itself can have no history, but 
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a history of the process by which the animal organism be- 
comes its vehicle. ‘Our 'consciousness’ may mean either of 
two things; either a function of the animal organism, which 
is being made, gradually and with interruptions, a vehicle 
of the eternal consciousness; or that eternal consciousness 
itself, as making the animal organism its vehicle and subject 
to certain limitations in so doing, but retaining its essential 
characteristic as independent of time, as the determinant 
of becoming, which has not and does not itself become ” 
(p. 72). There are two expressions which call for our atten- 
tion here, ‘‘ function’ and “ vehicle ”. 

What is meant by a “function of the animal organism ”’ ? 
Green himself would of course not mean anything that could 
savour of making our consciousness a secretion of the brain. 
Function must here be used in its mathematical sense of 
that which varies with the variation of something else. 
Consciousness, then, in one of its meanings is something 
that varies as the animal organism varies, and this animal 
organism is being made the vehicle of the eternal conscious- 
ness. But to say that consciousness thus varies is to say 
that it is in process, which is just what this whole passage 
was written to deny. Green’s whole purpose here is to 
explain away the seeming variation of our consciousness. 
“The very consciousness, which holds together successive 
events as equally present, has itself apparently a history in 
time. It seems to vary from moment tomoment. It appre- 
hends processes of becoming in a manner which implies that 
past stages of the becoming are present to it as known facts ; 
yet is it not itself coming to be what it has not been?” It 
is in answer to this very pertinent question, that Green 
has made the distinction between the two senses of the 
word consciousness. ‘‘ The consciousness which varies from 
moment to moment, which is in succession, and of which 
each successive state depends on a series of ‘ external and 
internal’ events, is consciousness in the former sense. It 
consists in what may properly be called phenomena; in 
successive modifications of the animal organism, which 
would not, it is true, be what they are if they were not 
media for the realisation of an eternal consciousness, but 
which are not this consciousness” (pp. 72 and 73). Here 
again Green seems to be guilty of playing fast and loose 
with words. It is correct enough to speak of our con- 
sciousness as a function of the animal organism, but as 
such it is not that animal organism. Green however seems 
to think that a function of a thing may be that very thing, 
for he says that our consciousness which is a “function of 
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the animal organism”’ ‘ consists in successive modifications 
of the animal organism”. Evidently the word function has 
no right here at all. It serves merely to allay our suspicions 
at the beginning of the process of identification of our 
temporal consciousness with the changes of our bodily 
states. Take the word function away; make the third 
sentence in section 67 consistent with the fifth, and then 
we should read: ‘‘Our consciousness may mean either of 
two things; either changes of the animal organism or an 
eternal consciousness into which time does not enter,”’ ete. 
Such an equation of our timed consciousness at the outset 
with nerve-processes would be immediately rejected by every 
one who was not an outright materialist ; but first use the 
word function and then replace it by the word modification 
and the whole thing goes without challenge, with all its 
naive reduction of psychology to physiology. 

Having thus taken away our consciousness in so far as 
it has a history in time, let us see what sort of consciousness 
we have left. There is still the eternal consciousness which 
makes the animal organism its vehicle. If one chose and 
were witty enough, one could very well make merry over 
the idea of a timed organism bearing a timeless rider, and 
ask how the mount was accomplished. For accomplished 
it must have been, inasmuch as the steed has had in no 
case a very long existence. To such a levity the serious 
Greenian would reply that figures of speech must not be 
pressed too far. Precisely. But figures of speech should 
figure forth something. There is not, so far as I know, 
the slightest objection to the use of metaphor and simile 
in philosophy. But if they are to be used, they must be 
transparent and let the literal truth shine through—else 
philosophy cannot escape the charge of mystification and 
the darkening counsel with the multitude of words. Mystery 
and philosophy do not mix much better than do oil and 
water. It is of course conceivable that after philosophy 
has said its all, mystery remains; but that residuum is neither 
explanation or philosophy. Unfortunately however for those 
who would not have us press Green’s expressions home, Green, 
as we saw, began the paragraph in which they appear, with 
the assurance that an explanation was forthcoming. 

But let us waive this point. There is left one statement 
that cannot but be taken at its face value. The eternal 
consciousness makes the timed animal organism its vehicle, 
“ subject to certain limitations in so doing” (p. 72). What 
are these limitations? An unsophisticated answer would 
have been that time is the most important of them. For if 
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we are to consult our experience we should all of us say that 
even if there is an eternal consciousness that reproduces 
itself in us, this reproduction takes the form of temporal 
change. Our consciousness not only seems to vary but does 
really vary from moment to moment. It itself has come to 
be what it has not been. If we cannot predicate change of 
our consciousness, I for one know not anything of which we 
may with better right predicate it, and instead of having to 
assume an eternal consciousness to make change possible, 
I should be disposed to say that such an eternal conscious- 
ness is not necessary, inasmuch as there is no change to need 
it as presupposition. But Green evidently thought otherwise. 
The eternal consciousness in inaking the animal organism 
its vehicle still ‘retains its essential characteristic as in- 
dependent of time, as the determinant of becoming, which 
has not and does not itself become ” (p. 72). 

In this paper I have tried to get some consistent interpre- 
tation of Green’s view of the eternal consciousness, to show 
the fallacies which, as I read him, he commits in his argument 
as to this eternal consciousness, and to point out that when he 
has got his eternal consciousness he cannot bring it to terms 
with our temporal consciousness. The paper must not close 
without asking the question whether, with a rejection of 
Green’s conception of eternity, all eternity passes away with 
it. If eternity means everlasting self-identity without differ- 
ence, then, so far as I can see, it is a pure myth. But there 
are other meanings of the word all sanctioned by good philo- 
sophical usage. 

1. The universe as the organic whole of past, present and 
future, knit together by universal law, is indeed a whole 
whose parts are in time, but which is not itself as a whole in 
time. For a thing to be in time it must be contemporaneous 
with certain other things, be before some, and after others. 
But the universe as a whole is neither before nor after nor 
simultaneous with anything else. To speak of the whole 
universe as timed is very much like saying that the totality 
of the physical universe is in motion, Everything in the 
universe may be in motion, but of the universe as a whole, 
spatial motion cannot be predicated without absurdity. 
Exactly in the same way temporal change of the universe 
as a whole is unmeaning. Now this timelessness of the 
whole universe as a system of timed parts is what has been 
called eternity. We may call it metaphysical eternity. 

2. But this is not the whole truth. Each element in the 
universe, say the present moment, is not a vapour that ap- 
peareth for a time and then vanisheth away. While from 
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one point of view all things ‘‘ in silence ripen, fall, and cease,” 
from another point of view it is true that ‘sure as life holds 
all parts together, death holds all parts together”. An im- 
portant philosopher has said: ‘Only the present is; the 
past and the future are not. Still the concrete present is the 
result of the past and is pregnant with the future. Therefore 
the true present is eternity.’’ The fact that the past does 
not now exist as present, it is useless to deny. As past it is 
gone, never to return. But it has not by its going become 
as if it had never been. It is eternal in that, though it will 
nevermore be temporally present again, it lives on in its 
effects. Though dead it yet speaketh. It has joined “the 
choir invisible”. And likewise of the future we must say 
that though it is not now present and never has been present 
in all the ages of the past, yet it retroactively worked in such 
wise that not one event in the past would have been as it 
was were not the future to be exactly what it will be when 
in time it comes to be. This is the presupposition of science, 
and as such isa truth of philosophy. This dynamic presence 
of any event you choose in time to every other event in time, 
no matter how remote, is a transcendence of time on the part 
of an occurrence which while thus transcending time keeps 
inalienably its fixed place in the order of time. If one is 
allowed to speak in a figure here, it might be said that every 
event in the past, although with one foot caught inextricably 
in the grave, has the other foot free to roam all over time. 
And this dynamic transcendence of time is eternity in a second 
sense. We may call it dynamic eternity. 

3. In still another sense can eternity be used. While it is 
true that every event reaches out infinitely before and after, 
some persons will continue to prefer to say that it is present 
at every moment of time in potency rather than in person. 
But not so with consciousness as we know it. While firmly 
rooted to its definite locus of occurrence, still as an occurrence 
that knows it is bounded by no fixed horizon in time. With 
sufficient data, it is capable of knowing any event whatever, 
however remotely past or remotely future. And in knowing 
it, consciousness is present to that event, not in time, as Green 
was misled to imagine, but epistemologically, if a certain 
tautology is pardonable on the score of necessary reiteration 
against a mistake. Cognition is a functional transcendence 
of time, and because a transcendence of time it is eternal. 
It is timed as an event, it is eternal as a knowing event. 

These three senses of the word eternal must be scrupulously 
kept distinct, at the peril of confused thinking. And yet 
they have a real identity in that in all the three eternities 
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there is a transcendence of time, and in all this transcen- 
dence there is not an annihilation or ‘‘neutralisation of time ”’. 
Besides, what is eternal in the second or third sense is 
eternal only by virtue of inclusion in what is eternal in 
the first sense. And—what must not be lost sight of—that 
which is eternal in the first sense is not so in independence 
of the other eternities any more than the body is independent 
of its members. An idealism of a modest but firm sort is 
perhaps implied in this inter-articulation of these three eter- 
nities, but into this we cannot go at present. Nor can we 
discuss at length the difficulties that attach to the notion of 
the reality of the past and the future. The limitations of 
space require that this subject be reserved for future dis- 
cussion. 








IV.—THE DYNAMICS OF ATTENTION.! 
By GusTAV SPILLER. 


1. Attention and Inattention.—It 1s winter time, and several 
of us are sitting around the blazing waiting-room fire. 
While the others are busily talking, Iam reading. The rum- 
bling of trains penetrates from the depths beneath. Doors 
are being noisily opened and shut. Some persons are speak- 
ing loudly now and then in different parts of the spacious 
room, while others may be heard crossing it. The street 
below sends its quota of noises. The place is haunted by 
sounds, if we but incline our ears. As with the sense of 
hearing, so with the sense of sight and with general sensi- 
bility. Yet, since the book I am interested in contains 
extremely hard passages, I am entirely absorbed in what I 
read. Consequently, so it seems, I hear nothing, I see 
nothing (except the page before me), I smell nothing, and I 
feel nothing. Or did I really hear and see and smell and 
feel, and have forgotten that I did so? 

2. Sensations, Images and Feelings Do Not Exist apart from 
Attention.—To test the likelihood of this conjecture, let us 
inquire into what is implied in following a conversation. 
In attending to speech we make good what is not pronounced 
what is half-pronounced, or what we do not hear. We put 
spaces between the words. We range them into sentences, 
and the sentences into paragraphs. Inwardly, we track the 
trend of thought. For the purpose of illuminating what is 
put forward, memories of all kinds are awakened, involving 
sometimes a considerable strain. On the other hand, what 
is irrelevant to the conversation is kept jealously apart. The 
rumbling of trains, the opening and shutting of doors, the 
movements of persons about the room, the chatter of other 


'T have assumed, what I feel to be indisputable, that physiology offers 
as yet no scientific data of an advanced nature for the student of psy- 
chology. 

For convenience’ sake I have retained the term Attention, in spite of 
its vagueness and its treacherous implications. My own opinions are 
summed up in § 20, and more especially in the last paragraph of that 
section. 
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groups, the street noises, must not be intermingled with the 
conversation, or else chaos will supervene. As with irrele- 
rant sounds, so with what is irrelevant in general. Plainly, 
to follow a conversation argues a complex process. That 
process, in the case we are considering, implies a double 
direction. We must make sense of what is said; and we 
must banish what is irrelevant. If that be so, it becomes 
probable that I could not have followed the conversation 
while I was absorbed in reading. I was occupied with the 
book. Everything else I could not even have recognised as 
something or as a mass, unless the course of attention had 
changed. The sounds, sights, and other sensations—suppos- 
ing, what is a contradiction, that there were such for me— 
jostled each other freely, and possessed precisely a like value. 
They were ranged in time, and not in order. The ordering 
is a distinct act. 

A puzzle picture will help to elucidate the part which the 
sense of order plays. If we do not at once perceive the hidden 
figures, it is not because the outlines are not there. They 
are there just as much, or as little, as are the outlines of the 
figures first observed. It is only a certain form of education, 
leaving aside heredity, which forces us to see one set of lines 
to the exclusion of another set. Apart from educated activity 
of an advanced character there are only lines on the card, 
and the business of the attention is the formation of these 
lines into a distinct whole. When the attention is not 
directed to that task, we have no whole whatever. Indeed, 
the background, the lines, and the surrounding objects are 
one indifferent mass, or have passed away altogether, when 
the attention is withdrawn from them. ‘To discern a single 
line, preventing fusion with the background and with the 
surroundings, to discern at all, implies attention. 

Some geometrical patterns offer another convenient illus- 
tration. According as we direct our attention, so the lines 
form one whole or another.! 

Lastly, any bold sketch in black and white brings out 
strikingly the importance of regulative activity in forming 
an intelligible whole out of scattered lines and hints. 

One may now with confidence answer in the negative the 


''The question of visual illusions is fully dealt with by Lipps, Rawmaes- 
thetik, 1897. The reader may also consult James, Psychology, 1890; 
Sully, Z/lusions, 1895 ; Judd, “ A Study of Geometrical Illusions,” Psy- 
chological Review, 1899; Thiéry, “Ueber geometrisch-optische Tiiusch- 
ungen,” Phil. Studien, 1895; Bolton, “Illusions,” American Journal of 
Psychology, 1898; Jastrow, “Illusions,” American Journal of Psychology, 
1892; and Wundt, Die yeometrisch-optischen Téuschungen, 1898. 
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question which we asked at the end of the first section. 
Apart from acute attention, i.e., complex activity, there is no 
such thing as a conversation, and hence, as I did not busy 
myself with it, I could not have followed its windings. To 
this must be added that the simplest sensation implies a 
complicated process. Weare justified, therefore, in conclud- 
ing that nothing intelligible—no total, no detail, no form— 
exists for us in the absence of attention. The whole outer 
world as given by the senses, as well as the whole inner 
world, is essentially dependent upon it. In walking along the 
street every object we meet with, however faintly perceived, 
is, qua perceived object, due to an intricate process. 

3. Attention is Dependent on Stimuli.—Ex_nilvilo_nihil_ fit - 
remains nevertheless true in psychology. Attention, at least 
yhysiologically considered, is powerless in the absence of 
extra-organic or organic stimuli, and is conditioned by their 
differences. Bent on attending, we may hear or we may see ; 
but we cannot indifferently hear or see. Only certain light- 
waves or sound-waves, or what corresponds to them, lead to 
sight and hearing, while in their absence there will be neither 
visual nor auditory sensations. Yet it still is true that sensa- 
tions and images, as such, are essentially connected with the 
action of the central nervous system. Open eyes and open 
ears, unless exploited, yield neither sight nor hearing. They 
offer faint modifications, void of tangible significance, which, 
if they are not instantly, or within a few seconds, utilised, 
remain lost for ever. They cannot, by any effort, be after- 
wards elaborated into a self-sufficing system of thought, e.., 
the conversation which I missed I cannot build up afterwards 
vy any effort of the will. It happens, though, occasionally 
hat we have been told something very rapidly, and that we 
only decipher the word or the phrase after a moment or two. 
Here, however, there is something definite to work upon. 
There is before us a distinct whole which, by re-attention, is 
transformed into another whole.! 

We have advanced a step. Not only could I not have 
followed the conversation because of absence of attention ; 
but to me, fully absorbed as I was, there came only doubtful 
impressions, and no sound or other sensation. 

4, Keen, Normal, and Lax Attention.—We have seen that 
the endeavour to understand difficult paragraphs was incon- 
sistent with following a conversation. What is the fact which 
explains this inconsistency? Why should keen activity in 

1As to this last point, see Daniels, “The Memory After-image and 
Attention,” American Journal of Psychology, 1895; also Lotze, Psy- 
chologie, 1881, ch. iii., § 4. 
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some directions exclude keen activity in other directions ? 
Further investigation will, we hope, supply the explanation. 
Meanwhile we may here profitably investigate into the 
degrees of attention. 

The book which I read I found, at best, troublesome to 
follow. To secure adequate apprehension, intricate passages, 
with their windings and interconnexions, had to be grasped 
simultaneously. In trying to assimilate what I was reading, 
the attention had to be more and more restricted to the 
elucidation of some detail, and had to be kept fixed on that. 
I had to be oblivious of everything that passed about me. 
Such keenness, such prolonged preference, is, however, not 
common. It more frequently happens that we are inter- 
rupted by a conversation going on near us, or by any striking 
sound or sight or other sensation. Usually we should find 
it difficult not to listen to at least parts of the conversation, 
and commonly we should also notice various trifles. In 
this normal condition the field of attention is not determined 
for any length of time by just one thought, and we are not 
so absorbed that we could not be easily aroused. We still 
ignore the majority of objects around us; but these are not 
of a nature to appeal to us strongly. Advancing another 
step, in the opposite direction to that of being absorbed, the 
attention becomes Jaz, and we find ourselves rambling in 
thought, following everything in turn, but nothing long. We 
are, in fact, in a state of reverie: more open to overtures, 
and the field of activity changing repeatedly. We see hence 
that: (a) in keen attention we are almost wholly oblivious 
of our surroundings (inner and outer); (6) in normal atten- 
tion, we are to some extent oblivious of our surroundings ; and 
(c) in law attention, we are guided almost solely by casual 
impressions derived from our surroundings (inner and 
outer). 

To conclude. Looking about me carelessly I notice little in 
each of a large number of objects. Looking closely I apprehend 
about as much in one of those objects! The amount observed 


'“The greater the number of objects to which our consciousness is 
simultaneously extended, the smaller is the intensity with which it is 
able to consider each.” So writes Hamilton, Metaphysics, ed. 1877, i., p. 
237. From the point of view of attention the distribution, and not the 
intensity, is changed. We notice a dozen points in a grain of sand, in- 
stead of a dozen points in the sea-shore where the grain lay. So also I 
see the fanciful wall-paper as well as a picture on the wall. Instead, I 
may lessen the wall-paper detail, and increase the picture detail, and 
further increase the points as to one figure of the picture at the expense 
of all other details. Lastly, I may attend principally to the fan in the 
picture or to a flower on that fan, which flower I had not at first noticed 
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has remained the same in both instances.!. Whether atten- 
tion is keen, normal, or lax, entails no difference as to the 
quantity dealt with. 
5. Attention, in the Normal Waking State, Is Quantitatively 
| alike with All Men at All Times.—It appears from the above 
that the total quantity of attention or neural activity is always 
the same, or nearly so, increased activity in one direction 
peing at the expense of decreased activity in another. At- 
tention, again, being transformation or expenditure of energy 
—on the physiological side—we can understand how it is 
that, if our fund is limited, employing labour in one direction, 
as in concentrating our forces on the niceties of one problem, 
we are debarred from employing the same part of the fund 
in another direction. If we, therefore, wish to attend to 
many details at once, the activity must be judiciously dis- 
tributed over a large area, i.e., we notice little in each of 
several objects. Hence keenness of attention will vary in- 
ae with the quantity which we wish distinctly to observe 
or understand. This we find is actually the case, eg., we 
van sharply fix a whole landscape; but then its form alone 
can be apprehended. We are not surprised, therefore, that 
under ordinary circumstances we meet with an amount of 
attention, or neural activity of almost equal degree in every 
human being. 


Lipps roughly agrees with the tenor of this section. ‘ When the vital 
conditions remain uniform, and during short periods, psychic force may 
be considered as at least approximately constant, and this constancy 
may be applied to explain conscious facts” (Grundtatsachen des Seelen- 
lebens, 1883, p. 174). Here the agreement ends. Ladd makes primary 
attention to cover the whole field of consciousness. He says: “ Primary 
attention, essentially considered, is the variously related degrees of 
psychic energy expended upon the different aspects, elements, and 
objects, in the one field of consciousness” (Psychology, 1894, pp. 74-75). 
Here, if we are not mistaken, Ladd fails to recognise that the “ aspects, 
elements, and objects,” are themselves complexes. Kohn (Zur Theorie 
der Aufmerksamkcit, 1895) holds opinions similar to those of Ladd. 


Excepting these three writers I recall no others who do not very consider- uM 
ably limit the range of attention. For instance, Ribot (Psychologie de j Ons 
VP Attention, 1889, p. 175) contends that if we take men in the mass, i yw 
Aaa 
at all. The quantity of detail in all these cases, as can be easily verified, ye a 
remains the same. Intensity has only regard to the feelings observable j | 
in keen attention. fy ' 
, Stewart (Hlements, 1808, ch. ii.) holds that only the minimum visibile ) 


ican be observed at a time. He thus reduces the field of attention to a 
point. So Preyer, Naturwissenschaftliche Thatsachen, 1880, p. 111: 
“Only one sensation can be felt at one moment, and that because the 
attention cannot be divided”. See also Wundt, “ Messung des Bewusst- 
seinsumfanges,” Phil. Studien, 1890, and “ Zur Frage des Bewusstseins- 
umfanges,” Phil. Studien, 1891. 
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“spontaneous and especially voluntary attention represent exceptional 
states”. So Stout, Manual of Psychology, 1899, p. 65: “Attention is 
simply conation in so far as it finds satisfaction in the fuller presentation 
of its object, without actual change in the object”. 


6. Attention, Felt Strain, Desire to Attend, etc.—When we 
speak of effort, or strain, from the strictly psychological 
point of view, we mean a feeling or set of feelings that in- 
dicate the presence of a Need which persists in seeking 
satisfaction in the face of solid obstacles. The feeling of 
effort is almost imperceptible in lax attention, and, largely 
so, in normal attention, because, in these cases, solid obstacles 
to Needs do not exist or are avoided. Also, when neural 
functioning 1s more vigorous, as on account of a spell of 
extra good health or spirits, we think with less difficulty, 
and there appears at such times a feeling as if a strain had 
been removed. When health is precarious, the contrary 
effect is commonly observed, our thinking being accompanied 
by a decided feeling of effort. When attention is keen, as 
in pronounced deliberation, this feeling is also noticeable. 
The act of intentionally ignoring the surroundings, of turning 
from the conversation to the book, is accompanied by a dis- 
tinct feeling of this nature. 

When we try hard to remember something, when we wish 
to rid ourselves of a thought which resists disintegration, 
when we follow a closely reasoned argument, when we 
wrestle with a difficult problem, when we think about a 
subject in the face of distractions, or when we are dead to 
the solicitations of sense, or, in short, when a Need persists 
in seeking satisfaction despite of discouragement, this feeling 
is present in a marked form. We aver at such times that 
we are making an effort, that there is a feeling of strain, 
that the mind is active, and so forth. The feeling itself 
belongs to the class of central or thought feelings, and derives 
whatever significance it boasts of from the changes which it 
accompanies. This feeling is by no means a measure of 
work done. When interest is deep, or when excitement or 
a strong motive is swaying us, we quickly lose sight of the 
world around us without noticing any considerable strain. 

ontrariwise, in the absence of interest, or in low health, 
there is little work done, while strenuous endeavours of a 
Need to satisfy itself under those conditions are yet unprofit- 
able and fatiguing. 

Sometimes, again, we are unable to make a sensible effort, 
the Need being balked as when we wish to stay a torrent of 
irrelevant thoughts and it hurries on undisturbed, as if in 
mockery. We will decidedly, and there exists a determina- 
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tion which is unchallenged and persists, yet there.is no 
perceptible feeling of effort, nor any effect as the result of 
our volition. Effort and change are not related as invariable 
antecedent and resultant. Change in what is immediately given 
may proceed in spite of effort to the contrary—one Need being easily 
victor over another, effort may be unable to effect a change, and 
there may be decided willing without any felt efjort. Correspond- 
ing to this feeling, but not proportionately, we have on the 
physical side work attempted or done. After a good night's 
rest, we are fresh and full of vigour. After a holiday, we 
return to town reinforced. After a bad night’s sleep, we 
feel tired, and the attention has its point blunted. After 
prololiged exertion we are exhausted. 

Some Opinions.—Bain, Emotions and the Will, 1875: “What the will 
san do is to fix the attention” (p. 370); “in mental attention we can fix 
one idea firmly in the view, while others are coming and going unheeded” 
(p. 370). . Baldwin, Senses and Intellect, 1890: “Attention intensifies a 
mental state” (p. 72); ‘the most essential peculiarity of attention is a 
feeling of expenditure which its exercise occasions in mental life” (p. 69). 
Beneke, Neue Psychologie, 1845, p. 142: “What we commonly call the 
degree of attention bestowed on a sensory content, is nothing else but 
the relation between the totality of existing traces [or developed disposi- 
tions, p. 219; and the number of those which actually enter into the 
present content”. Bradley, “Is there an Activity of Attention ?”’ Mrxp, 
1886: “ Attention (whatever it may be besides) at any rate means pre- 


dominance in consciousness. .. . That which we attend to is said to 
engross us... . We may compare it to the... area of distinct vision 


in the retinal field” (p. 306); “the machinery [of attention] consists of 
an idea which is able to dominate and so fixes an object connected with 
itself” (p. 312). Cappie, “Some Points in the Physiology of Attention, 
Belief and Will,” Brain, 1886, p. 201: “Attention is the bringing of the 
consciousness to the focus in some special direction”. Dewey, Psy- 
chology, 1887, p. 1383: “The essential characteristic of attention is 
activity directed towards some end’. Fouillée, in Brain, 1890, p. 351: 
* Attention rather makes [sensations] more distinct, qualitatively more 
differentiated by isolating and protracting them in consciousness”. 
Herbart, Psychologie, 1825, § 128: “In its essence attention is nothing 
but the power of producing an intensification of perception”. Hodgson, 
Metaphysic of Experience, 1898, iii., pp. 124-125: “ Attention is a reaction 
called forth or determined by new, prominent, or comparatively vivid 
feelings, or changes in feeling, and is the note we take of them as 
features in the current of consciousness as it occurs. It is more than 
the reaction by which we simply perceive ; it is a heightened reaction 
which is forced upon us by certain perceptions, which we then perceive 
either in contrast with, or to the exclusion of, others.” Heinrich, 
“Die Aufmerksamkeit,” Zeitschrift f. Psychologie, etc., 1896, p. 384: 
‘‘Where the physiological conditions favour the reception of the 
stimulus, there men say that the impression has been attended to, or 
has become clear; where the same conditions diminish the effect of the 
stimulus, there men say that the impression has-not been attended to, 
or has been vaguely apprehended”. Héffding, Psychology, 1891, p. 315: 
“It is precisely the gathering of energy round some one idea as the 
centre of association, that constitutes attention”. James, Psychology, 
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1890, i.: “ Every one knows what attention is. It is the taking possession 
by the mind, in clear and vivid form, of one out of what seem several 
simultaneously possible objects or trains of thought. Focalisation, con- 
centration of consciousness, are of its essence” (pp. 403-404). “We never 
make an effort to attend to an object except for the sake of some remote 
interest which the effort will serve” (p. 416). Kreibig, Die Aufmerk- 
samkeit, 1897, p. 2: ‘Attention is an act of will directed towards making 
an outer impression or a reproduced idea, or parts of these, clear and dis- 
tinct’. Kiilpe, Psychology, 1893, holds the regulation views. Ladd, 

’sychology, 1894, p. 81: **The distribution of attention depends upon 
intensity of feeling”. Lipps, Grundtatsachen, 1883, p. 620: “ Attention 
is no special psychic force, but reproductive activity itself, concentrat- 
ing, and by means of concentration more able to overcome obstacles ”, 
Maudsley, The Physiology of Mind, 1876, p. 308: “ Attention is the arrest 
of the transformation of energy for a moment—the maintenance of a 
particular tension”. James Mill, Analysis, ed. 1869, ii., p. 364: “ Having 
a pleasurable or painful sensation, and attending to it, seem not to be 
two things, but one and the same thing”. Morgan, An Introduction to 
Comparative Psychology, 1894, p. 189: “ We may describe attention as 
the bringing of something to the focus of consciousness, and the holding 
it there”. Shand, “An Analysis of Attention,” Mryp, 1894, holds, in 
opposition to some current views, that attention implies not predominant 
or clear ideas, but predominant or clearer awareness-of-ideas. Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, 1896, i, p. 181: “What characterises attention 
proper as opposed to inattention is the singling out of special contents 
so as to discriminate special objects”. Stumpf, Tonpsychologie, 1883, 1. : 
“ Attention is identical with interest, and interest is a feeling” (p. 68) ; 
“the essential function of the attention . . . lies in the prolonged main- 
tenance of an idea in consciousness” (p. 72). Sully, Human Mind, 1892, 
i.: Attention “secures increase of vividness and of definition or distinct- 
ness”’ (p. 77); “it can be dispensed with in proportion as the psychical 
process grows habitual by repetition” (p. 78); it is to be defined on its 
subjective side as ‘‘ mental activity immediately resulting in a raising in 
point of intensity, completeness, and definiteness of certain sensations or 
other psychical phenomena, and a corresponding lowering of any other 
simultaneously presented sensations,” etc. (p. 142); “it is a narrowing 
or concentrating in consciousness” (p. 144); “attention is detention in 
consciousness” (p. 155). Titchener, Psychology, 1897, p. 125: “The idea 
to which we attend is made clearer, and lasts longer than other ideas”. 
Volkmann, Lehrbuch, 1895, ii., p. 204: ‘To attend to something means: 
firmly to grasp an idea, a train of ideas, or a presentational mass, and 
defeat their tendency to sink”. 


Note on the Above.—The universal opinion appears to be that atten- 
tion is not co-extensive with thought and action. For my part I find it 
impossible to agree with such a view, and that for the following reasons. 
If we take the area of distinct vision by itself without regard to what 
adjoins that area, we obtain a caricature of reality; for what appears 
about the focus, though comparatively vague, is still of crucial importance 
as far as sight iseconcerned. Indeed, the vagueness is due to the structure 
of the eye, while, probably, the attention is as much, or nearly as much, 
engaved with what is outside as with what is inside the focus. For 
ordinary purposes the total field of vision counts, however vague some 
parts may be. Again: the “distinct” area of vision is in itself but 
partly distinct, only portions of it appearing in definite outline. This 
becomes evident when we focus a part of some whole which we had 
focussed previously: here some details which had been vague are now 
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clear, while other details which had been clear have become vague. For 
these reasons, I am tempted to hold that the focus of vision is equal to 
the total field of vision, or, speaking more generally, that the focus of 
assimilation at any time is co-extensive with the totai field of assimila- 
tion. The ordinary meaning of the word attention frequently covers the 
whole field of activity. We speak of persons attending to their work, to 
their lessons, to their duties, to their business, and so forth. When, how- 
ever, a thing is not attended to, the implication is usually that the atten- 
tion was occupied with something undesirable. To be inattentive means 
thus in common speech to attend to any particular object sporadically 
and carelessly, and not, as I understand it, to attend to nothing at all. 
Master Scatter-brains and Master Gather-brains are both equally attend- 
ing without pause, except that the first can overcome insignificant 
obstacles only, the latter being a giant and the former a dwarf as regards 
the process of attention. All things considered, then, it seems strange 
why psychologists who should be free from the popular bias of only 
observing what is prominent, should have identified attention with a 
particular and undefined degree of attention. It is as if one should say 
that only very heavy objects had weight, or that only very strong men 
had strength, for the so-called special characteristics of attention are 
characteristics more or less appertaining to all thought and action at 
every moment and in every part. The fact that human activity is 
throughout determined by Needs, tends to prove that focalisation, 
concentration, exclusiveness, insistence, or predominance, are general 
features, though this does not destroy the notion that there are degrees 
of attention. 


At least for practical purposes it is essential that we should 
appreciate the bodily aspect of attention. Just as, broadly 
speaking, men’s muscular strength varies only within a 
moderate compass in the individual and from individual to 
individual, and that because the organic transformations 
are equable, so we naturally expect the same to hold of 
the brain, and consequently of its functions. This is really 
the case. The only thing measurable which at all corresponds 
in the sense realm to work done by the brain is, as we saw, 
the feeling of effort. But this fitful feeling, besides being 
itself, since it is a feeling, the result of attention, cannot be 
considered a constant factor in change. In the mind, as 
ordinarily conceived, we have nothing corresponding to the 
stable and complex human organism. 

Introspection yields nothing for us to measure but the 
elusive feeling of effort, if we leave aside what is immediately 
given. Hence we refer to the physical transformations, which 
we can gauge, to illuminate for us the nature of the process 
of attention. Strictly speaking, to express ourselves physio- 
logically, we mean by attention, neural functioning, or, less con- 
cisely, the expenditure of that portion of the fund of bodily energy 
which is devoted to neural functioning. The act of attention 
expresses such neural functioning and constitutes primarily 
a process of organic readjustment, as when the healthy 
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stomach craves for food and obtains it through neural media- 
tion. When we say that we attend, we mean that neural 
changes are proceeding in a certain direction. Similarly, 
when we speak of the field of attention, we understand, for 
our purposes, the field of neural functioning. More generally 
stated we hold that in the normal waking state something is 
always immediately given and that that something is a constant 
quantity which constantly changes at a constant rate. The word 
Attention is throughout this essay employed in the sense 
here defined (see further § 20). 


I speak of neural functioning, so as to exclude activities not specially 
connected with the central nervous system, ¢.g., the actions of the liver 
or the kidneys. At the same time, however, the total fund of bodily 
energy can only be parcelled out in theory, while motor activity, which 
has been alluded to more than once, is not fundamentally connected with 
sensations. The precise physical processes which are covered by the 
words, “work,” “energy,” “attention” we leave undetermined, and no- 
thing can be said here as to the precise dimensions of the field of 
attention or of the rate at which it changes. In the present unsatis- 
factory state of neurology we naturally decline to commit ourselves to 
any theory. For a discussion of the subject on the physiological side, 
see: Bain, in Brain, 1890; Bastian, “On the Neural Processes under- 
lying Attention and Volition,” Brain, 1892; Cappie, ‘Some Points in 
the Physiology of Attention, Belief, and Will,” Brain, 1886 (Reprinted in 
Popular Science Monthly); Dissard, “Influence de Attention sur la 
Perception des Sensations,” Revue Philosophique, 1895; Féré, “ Physio- 
logie de l’ Attention,” Revue Philosophique, 1890; Ferrier, The Functions 
of the Brain, 1885, who says that “intellectual attention is mainly ideal 
vision” (p. 464), and that “the motor centres are not merely the basis of 
sensory-motor cohesions and acquisitions, but also the basis of the powers 
of concentration and control of ideation ” (p. 468); Fouillée, in Brain, 
1890; Uamlin, “ Atte : 1,” Am. J. of Ps., 1896, who 
discusses the numerous sieaiaaaiell theories; Hitler, ‘ ‘Psychische 
Arbeit,” Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, ete., 1894-1895; Hylam, “ Fluctua- 
tions of the Attention,” Ps. Review, 1896; MacDougall, “The—Physica] 
Effects of Attention,” Ps. Review, 1896; Marillier, “Le Méchanisme de 
lAttention,” Revue Philosephique, 1889; Obersteiner, “ Experimental 
Researches on Attention,” Brain, 1879; Pilzecker, Die Lehre von der 
sinnlichen Aufmerksamkeit, 1889; Ribot, Psychologie de V Attention, 1889, 
who states that ‘attention acts always on muscles and by means 
of muscles” (p. 3); Sanctis, “Studien iiber die Aufmerksamkeit,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Psychologie, etc., 1898; Stout, “ Apperception and the Move- 
ment of Attention,” Mrnp, 1891; Sully, “The Psycho-physical Process 
in Attention,” Brain, 1890; Waller, ‘‘ The Sense of [Muscular] Effort,” 
Brain, 1891; and Washburn, * Subjective Colours and the After-Image : 
Their Significance for the Theory of Attention,” M1np, 1899. 





7. Deliberate Attention. Deliberate attention, together with 
attention under difficulties, or rapt attention, have generally 
been confused with attention as such. Suppose that I wish 
to follow a difficult argument in the book which I am read- 
ing. Though I strive to attend, my thoughts, as a matter 
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of fact, are wandering nearly all the while. I recur to the 
argument again and again, and swerve off at a tangent 
almost instantly. We encounter here an ineffectual desire, 
My wish to attend is only a pious wish, and is not converted 
into activity in the required direction. On such occasions 
there may be no felt effort traceable ; we may return to our 
subject with ease; and yet leave it, against our intention, 
in the same manner. Deliberateness of process is in such 
cases at a discount. We have to persist ceaselessly wishing 
to attend, because a single resolution does not suffice, Effort 
is here useless. again S -onfounded 
Ww) eed, We are really active in ae directions, 
a eae er our wish may be. 

If the volitional state is said to occasion certain changes, 
this belief is explicable on the basis of an insufficient induc- 
tion; for volition, or an unequivocal resolution, may exist in 
perfection without influencing the trend of thought. This 
state is, at best, a fairly reliable sign that a change will take 
place. Apart from this, its prophetic function, it has only 
the significance of an item in a series. We might as well 
argue that the danger signal itself brings the “train to a 
standstill, because the second event usually succeeds the 
first ; or that trains can only stop when a danger signal is 
exhibited. 

Attention may be successful or telling without the presence 
of marked strain. A trained musician follows with ease an 
involved piece of music, which feat he could not have ac- 
complished at an earlier stage of his career, however great 
the effort. It is not that he is now more eager to attend 
than he formerly was. On the contrary, he is less absorbed. 
But though arduous attention has diminished, its desirable 
effect has increased, Re-attention, by excluding waste of 
attention, has the virtue of making attention less trouble- 
some, and of enabling us to attend to much with little effort. 

Deliberate attention, so-called, is not essentially different 
from casual attention. Neural functioning is in the former 
case more preadjusted ; it is more exclusive, or keener ; it 
is less diffuse. Hence we are more likely to reach a goal 
quickly. However, the process is still the same in both 
instances. We are busy with some unfamiliar detail, till, 
through repeated endeavours, it becomes familiar. Then 
we are enabled to busy ourselves with a second detail, then 
a third, until we have at last completed our examination. 
Attention is strenuously deliberate when it is accompanied 
)y a somewhat more than usually decided notion of an end 
o be attained. It is action, guided by a rather pressing 
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Need, or _functi tendency, and argues more than normal 
ion. In substance, all attention is deliberate, since 
all thought and action is relational. As I walk along the 
road my eyes are turned to at least sixty objects a minute, 
and each object discerned implies deliberate activity. It is 
a non-organic view which gives rise to psy chological word- 
couples such as habitual- deliberate, voluntary-involuntary, 
attentive-inattentive. 

Opinions on Voluntary and Involuntary Attention. — Baldwin, Senses 
and Intellect, 1890, p. 69: Attention “is the act of holding a presentati 
before the mind. It is in atl c cases a consglous i ‘ob1s¢e eye 10- 













loge, ° 

tion, . 
Harailee Cee ysics, 1877, i., p. 237: eK ttention 3 is a yee act” 

Herbart, Lehrbuch, 1816 (Hartmann’s edition), p. his 


pert tly involuntary and passive, and partly voluntary and actiye”. Hon- 
ing (Psychology, 1851, p. 31d) distingtishes between the two classes. 
Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, 1876, p. 312: “It is an obvious distine- 
tion to make between involuntary and voluntary attention, the interest 
of the object or subject forcibly soliciting it in the former case, while it 
is said to be directed by an effort of will in the latter case”. Ribot, 
Psychologie del Attention, 1889, p.3: ‘There are two well-distinguished 
forms of attention, the one spontaneous, natural; the other voluntary, 
artificial ”. Stout, Analytic Psychology, 1896, i., p. 180: “ AdbetiQuis 

i: f the mind to an object”. Sully (Human Mind, 1892, 
ops 164) says of voluntary attention that it “is marked off by a clear 
whe of end or purpose”. Wundt, Grundriss der Psychologie, 1896, p. 
245: “That condition which is characterised by peculiar feelings and 
which accompanies the clearer apprehension of any psychic content is 
called attention” 

According to the views submitted in this essay, the characteristics 
enumerated in the above list are of no more scientific value than dif- 
ferences of stature in human beings. ‘The organic flux in thought and 
action, by excluding this and including that, necessarily implies “ pre- 
dominance,” “fuller presentation,” “clearer apprehension, “heightened 
reaction,” “concentration,” and so forth. It would be interesting to 
have it defined when ‘“ concentration ”’ or “ predominance” are absent.! 

8. Attention Has No ’ocus.—Normal, as distinguished from 
keen and lax,. attention allows of elaboration without our 
observing any appreciable strain or noting any restlessness. 
Imagining this normal strain as a centrally placed point 
in a line of points gradually thickening from left to right, 
X...Y... 4, we obtain towards X a lessening of the 
strain, and, towards Z, an increase of the strain. ‘The one 
end like the other is quickly reached. We soon cease to 
perceive, and we rapidly become incapable of further scatter- 






1To this Kulpe (“Zur Lehre von der Aufmerksamkeit,” Zeitschrift f. 
Philosophie, ete., 1897, p. 81) replies: “I cannot recall ever doubting 
whether in a special instance I was attending or not”. We beg to 
suggest that not casual recollection but conscientious experiment should 
form the basis of a serious statement. 
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ing our thoughts. By our very organisation the pendulum 
of attention ever tends to rest at Y, and this tendency we 
cannot counteract except by violent means, and then only 
fitfully. Under normal circumstances, we must attend, must 
burn up the normal allowance of fuel, must ‘‘move on”! 
What we stated implies that there is no precise point which 
we might call the focus of attention. While writing now, 
there are some details which I but just distinguish, others 
which require normal effort, still others demand sensible 
strain, and still others I do not observe at all. The total- 
ity of my present sensations and images is the result or 
the equivalent of neural processes of a complex character. 
Throughout life we always, at one and the same time, 
attend more to some details and less to others. Even in 
studying the book referred to, some of the energy went into 
the act of reading. If we try not to attend at all, we are 
soon forced to attend; and if we make a supreme effort to 
fix the attention, we only succeed to a very limited extent 
and for a brief period, and that effort narrows the field of 
attention proportionately. Details, which we should have 
perceived normally, escape us, when the limited field of 
attention is already occupied. 

Thus sleep, dreams, delirium, insanity, and other abnormal 
states, find their explanation in what has been said in elucidat- 
ing the normal process of attention.” 

9. The Larger Waves of Attention—The quantity of wien. 
in the waking state, is, as we have learnt, normally the same 
always and in all normal persons. It might appear from 
this that we could at any time attend continuously along 
one line. This is not so, for protracted thought in one 
direction tires, though we can freely continue our thought 
in other directions. In accordance with this we find that 





1As early as Locke this was recognised. He says: “ Hinder the 
constant succession of fresh [ideas a man,] I think . . . cannot, though 
he may commonly choose, whether he will heedfully observe and consider | 
them” (Human Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xiv., § 15). So Hamilton, ; 
Metaphysics, ed. 1877, i., p. 247: “We may close our ears or shut our 
eyes; ... but we cs annot, with our organs unobstructed, wholly refuse 
our attention at will” 

? Prof. Hibben has an interesting article on “Sensory Stimulation by 
Attention,” in the Psychological Review, 1895, in which he analyses ab- 
normal cases where the attention factor is prominent. Of one case, he 
writes : “ Whenever the subject is one especially interesting to her, she 
hears without great difficulty ; but whenever there is no interest in con- 
versation it is with greatest difficulty that she can be made to hear at 
all; and it is impossible to gain her attention by any sounds, however 
loud, if she is engrossed in any absorbing task or play”. See p. 370: 
also Stout, Analytic Psychology, 1896, i., pp. 188-189. 
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in ordinary life the topics of thought change considerably. 
We also generally tend to pursue a subject only for a limited 
time if that subject requires much thought, and we incline 
to recur to it repeatedly rather than follow it without pause. 
Neural functioning, in conformity with the spatial nature of 
the brain, or as the result of other neural factors, is broken 
up into lots. Hence there take place successive changes 
in various directions, but not continuous ones in one alone. 
Hence we become tired of one subject, and yet find no diffi- 
culty in busying ourselves with other subjects. Hence it is 
profitable to allow for pauses in our thinking. Instead of 
imagining attention in time as a smooth sea, we have to 
conceive of it as a stormy one where the surface consists of 
huge waves. These waves, which form the ocean of thought, 
represent the several subjects which constitute the field of 
attention in time, and the largest waves are constantly 
broken up so as to allow others to form. Or, we may say 
that as the blood is propagated, not in a steady stream but 
in waves, so in attention, or neural functioning, advance 
proceeds by pulsations. 

10. The Smaller Waves of Attention.—Yet even this account 
misses a portion of the truth. The following is, for instance, 
observable when the attention is turned fixedly to a single 
aspect of an object. Sometimes, try as we will, we keep on 
attending afresh instead of attending uninterruptedly, as we 
desired. At other times we succeed in attending continuously, 
and then our look develops into a stare, and what we are 
observing loses all intelligibility. In normal life we cease- 
lessly pass from detail to detail, for persistent attention to 
one detail, as in hypnotism, produces vacancy or non-atten- 
tion. While, therefore, normal attention tends to wander 
from subject to subject, it also tends to be rapidly moving 
within the subject from one detail to another. There are, in 
other words, larger and smaller waves of attention. When 
we dwell on a subject, we consider the several items of which 
it is composed. When we study a detail beyond a few 
moments, a vacuum results. Attention is like a river; i] 
cannot rest; it must report progress. If the larger waves 
represent the subjects of thought, then the minute ripples 
which cover the whole surface of the stormy sea represent 
the essentially dynamic property of attention. Attention, 
hike all work, is movement. At every instant we have to 
pass onwards, and we halt only as long as there is something 
for us to do.! 

1 As to certain minute oscillations of the attention, as when listening 
to a just perceptible sound, see especially Miinsterberg, Schwankungen 
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11. Narrowing the Normal Field of Attention—Though the 
field of attention has ordinarily its complexion changed 
through subjects being displaced slowly and points in a 
subject rapidly, yet a different condition is by no means 
unknown within the sphere of human action. Here is an 
illustration. It is some time since I have visited a certain 
friend. As I enter a street near that friend’s house, I see 
his terrier who used to accompany me on rambles. I shout 
across the road ‘‘Cwsar”’. The dog instantly turns. His 
head and neck, his limbs, his tail, his whole body, in short, 
appear rigid and motionless. His eyes are vacant. His 
breathing, [ suspect, has almost ceased. After a few moments 
the eyes suddenly brighten, the body becomes a volume of 
living springs, and the dog bounds over tome. Iam recognised 
by him. My voice apparently struck some familiar chord, 
for else’ he would have taken no notice of my call. His 
whole being, we may say, was sucked into the whirlpool of 
a known voice. The available attention, under these excep- 
tional circumstances, was centred on one detail. From his 
stiffness and his blank gaze, it was clear that all central 
activity, except that of deciphering my personality, was 
absent. His eyes, his ears, his nostrils, his imagination, 
struck work. Energy was sorely needed in one direction, 
and was, therefore, withdrawn from the other directions. 

In this instance the field of immediately traceable activity 
was reduced almost to zero. There was not merely an 
exchange of one field for another; but the second field had 
almost no dimensions. The attention machinery, which 
would normally produce a certain quantity of immediately 
traceable detail, was working subterraneously. We meet 
here with purposive vacancy. Compared with ordinary 
thought, we miss subject, points of subject, and sense ele- 
ments. Otherwise there are but confused feelings to make 
up for the extraordinary shrinkage of the view; perhaps 
even these are absent. It is a narrowing of the traceable 
field of attention with a corresponding reduction of trace- 
able activity. 

Such shrinkage is produced on various occasions, notably : 
(a) when we are trying hard to recollect something ; (b) when 
we put a difficult question to ourselves and insist on obtaining 


der Aufmerksamkeit, Beitriige, 1889, Heft ii. ; also Hylan, “ Fluctuations 
of the Attention,” Psychological Review, 1896 and 1898 ; Urbantschitsch, 
Pfliiger’s Archiv, 1881 and 1882, and Centralblatt f. d. Med. Wissenschaft, 
1875; Cook, “ Fluctuation of the Attention to Musical Tones,” American 
Journal of Psychology, 1899 ; and, in Wundt’s Phil. Studien, Lange (1887), 
Eckener and Pace (1892), Marbe and Lehmann (1893). 
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an answer; (c) when we attempt to grasp an intricate problem, 
as in the case of understanding what we read; (d) when we 
wish to think of a subject under unfavourable circumstances 
as In ignoring the conversation ; (e) When we slip into bed, 
close our eyes, and make ready for sleep; (f) when we are 
subjected to long-continued and monotonous stimulation, as 
when the hypnotic state is induced ; and, lastly, (7) when 
we are on the qui vive as regards some matter, as in endeavour- 
ing to hear whether a nightingale is singing in the distance. 
In all these instances our neural system is like a stretched 
elastic band which has a strong tendency to return to its 
normal condition. If we persist in such an attitude for 
more than a few moments, we invite headache and dizziness. 
Usually, therefore, our attempts are consecutive; but even 
then frequent trials, at short intervals, to narrow the field 
of attention defeat themselves. 

12. Expanding the Normal Field of Attention —The normal 
field of attention may be narrowed. May it also be expanded ? 
That does not appear possible. Suppose that we desire to 
observe all that is passing around us. We act accordingly, 
and we soon learn that no appreciable growth of the field 
of attention has taken place. What happens is that we 
quickly fly from detail to detail, the peculiar excitement 
favouring retention of what is observed. It may be, however, 
that excitement induces a more than usually voluminous 
and rapid flow of thought. 

13. Observation and Attention—The limited quantity of 
bodily energy which can be devoted to neural functioning, 
explains the varied quality of observation, both inner and 
outer. A man lives in the country, and scarcely knows the 
shape of a single kind of leaf. Raising my eyes, the syca- 
more tree under which I write is guessed at rather than seen, 
while the other trees in the background appear still more 
indistinct. I meet with considerable difficulty in discerning 
a single leaf in full, for in most directions I can only see 
shapeless green patches. In a few places alone, though I 
am but some feet off, can a leaf be clearly distinguished. 
To observe a leaf unmistakably, means that we observe it 
in preference to others, that we assimilate its structure, its 
size, its form, its colour, and the relation of each of these to 
one another and to the whole. Besides, the shapes vary 
somewhat, as with the ivy, for instance; they also differ 
with the season in colour and size; and caterpillars, and 
sundry other factors, give rise to additional changes. If we 
wish to know more of the leaf, we must, in a critical manner, 
compare it with other leaves. Usually there is no attempt 
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to attend carefuliy to any object; for, in the instance we 
cited, such attention would imply that we stood still, that 
we procured a convenient number of leaves, and that we 
scrutinised them until we had satisfied ourselves as to the 
nature of the normal leaf. Glancing at trees in passing is 
inadequate for such purposes. 

As I walk down a lane at the end of June I note a wealth 
of grasses and flowers along the roadside; but no glimpse 
can give one a reasonable notion of even a single blade. As 
the average person observes superficially, it follows that he 
has a scanty knowledge of botany and of things in general. 
He usually glances at the shape or colour of some leaf, and 
forgets it as quickly. 

In seeing a small square 0, we see something primarily 
given in space. But with the majority of objects, time 
enters as a salient factor, eg., a daffodil is a continually 
changing object, and to understand this flower we must 
observe in due order the changes through which it passes. 
Fresh knowledge can only be acquired by strenuous en- 
deavours, and when we neglect to be strenuous, what is 
before us remains imperfectly known to us. If the outline 
of a tree strikes me as familiar, I already know something 
of that tree. If I can tell the name, size, shape, colour, 
structure, function and development of its leaves, branches, 
trunk and roots, then I know just a little more, that is all. 
There is only a question of degree in attention, or in the 
result of attention—knowledge. From the standpoint of 
attention there are ever higher syntheses; and, similarly, 
lower and lower. The vaguest feeling varies only in 
complexity from the most elaborate conception. We are 
constantly passing up and down the ladder of knowledge. 
The wildest dream, in its several portions, has consistency ; 
and the most careful thought has simply more of this 
consistency. 

14. Attention to One Object at a Time.—We have seen that 
the normal amount of attention is constant. We have 
learned how familiarity in one direction allows of additional 
functioning in other directions. We observed also that 
attention does not deal so much with points as with fields. 
Hence we answer the question, “Can we attend to more 
than one thing at a time?” with a decided ‘‘ Yes”. : 

Indeed, there cannot be a one thing to attend to. All 
functioning implies breadth and plurality, and the field is not 
even limited to one notion or one act. While I endeavoured 
to understand what I was reading, I was, of course, reading 
at the same time. The latter claimed some of my attention, 
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and I was thus active in two sets of directions. I might 
have been reading the passages aloud, and walking while 
thus reading. In “addition I might have been playing with 
a key in my pocket, and so forth. The field of attention is 
only restricted by the quantity of labour requisite for an act. 
Various activities are pursued, separately or conjointly, as easily as 
one, if those activities collectively absorb no more than the normal 
amount of energy. 

The attention is usually divided, as in the instance just 
referred to. It seems possible to speak as fast as one can, 
while, at the same time, reading an announcement on a 
street hoarding, and inwardly contemplating a landscape. 
Again, in any simple performance a multiplicity of actions 
are carried out simultaneously. In lifting a heavy weight, 
I do not need to choose first a convenient position, then 
stand firm, then adjust my hands and fingers, and then 
exert a strain. Many of the various movements are normally 
performed at one and the same time. The subdivisions of 
such an action can be again subdivided, if need be, for there 
is scarcely a common movement so simple as to lack parts. 
We, therefore, find, as we might have anticipated, that, in 
learning, we generally proceed only with portions of a process 
at a time. After a period several portions are performed 
simultaneously. Sometimes, as in the case of lifting a 
weight, the activities form one connected whole. At other 
times, they are disconnected: the walking has nothing in 
common with my playing with the key, and my playing 
with the key is not thought of in connexion with my reading 
aloud. 

Let us remember what we have already referred to, that 
the functioning of the central nervous system is due to the 
pressure of organic Needs, or to functional readjustments. 
For this reason, if what we are busy with requires less than 
the normal energy available, series after series will establish 
itself until the available energy is fully employed. Hence 
when we are engaged in routine occupations of a low order, 
i.e., occupations which absorb little attention, we always add 
to our immediate répertoire of thought or action. As a diffi- 
culty in the work arises, so the ee attended to decrease ; 
as the work becomes easier, so we are busied increasingly with 
what is not connected with the ian In some matters alone 
do we encounter the fact that we cannot do more than one 
thing at a time. I cannot, for example, sit here writing, and 
be, at the same time, strolling through the neighbouring 
wood. Such instances, however , prove little. Only a few 
days within first writing this, I overheard a remark illustrat- 
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ing the view which is here put forward. Some builder said 
slightly sarcastically to one of his men, as I was passing by, 
“You wouldn’t do for a carman; you would pull up the 
horse every time you wanted to speak,” plainly intimating 
that the man might do his work and talk at the same time. 
Of course, an untrained psychologist would be confused if he 
attempted to do deliberately what he constantly does without 
pointed deliberation. But time will soon prove to him that 
introspection is not bound to be a barrier to the direct obser- 
vation of immediately traceable facts. As practice proceeds, 
he will be able to institute an ‘‘ introspective series ”’. 

The problem involved in this section has been much debated. Bren- 
tano (Psychologie, 1874, pp. 204-232) holds that several things can be 
thought of at once, but they must form one whole. Hamilton (Meta- 
physics, 1877, i., p. 254) contends that five or six points can be discerned 
simultaneously. James (Psychology, 1890, i., pp. 405-409) seems to me 
ambiguous. Lipps (Grundtatsachen, 1883, p. 164) believes that “only 
one process of thought can proceed at a time without interruption ”. 
Paulhan (“La Simultancité des Actes Psychiques,” Revue Scientifique, 
1887) recounts a number of most interesting experiments of his own 
which tend to prove our contention. Stewart (H/lements, 1808, ch. ii.) 
considers, as we have seen, that the minimum visibile is the time-atom 
of thought. Stout (Analytic Psychology, 1896, i.) concurs with Brentano 
and Lipps, saying, in explanation, that “each mode of mental process 
tends to arrest and suppress others ” (p. 196), a conclusion which I cannot 
agree to. The fact that effective introspection is generally denied, im- 
plies that thought is considered only one storey high. 

15. Do We Attend in Habit ?—This is not the place to face 
the question of routine: we have done that in a previous 
essay (Mrnp, October, 1899). We can here only consider 
the problem from the standpoint of attention. Take as an 
illustration the compositor who is setting up this type. If 
he is not introspective and he is asked how he does his work, 
he will be unable to recollect more than a minute portion of 
the process. Why is that? It is because he does not, now, 
at least, think of the different parts of the process as a whole 
and in relation to other things. He only regards the steps 
in connexion with the immediately preceding and following 
ones. Through continued improvement he has become an 
adept at doing the right thing at the right time. Being 
uninterested in the nature of his work and interested in 
other things, there is a tendency to crowd out of the total 
process whatever can be spared. He busies himself with 
that only which he is compelled to do, being employed other- 
wise in reflecting over pleasanter, and to him, more fascinat- 
ing themes than setting up type. The gathering thoughts 
push aside all that they dare. As a result, attention to the 
work is reduced to a minimum. He just remembers what is 
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necessary—no more and no less, roughly speaking—and what 
is not necessary falls a prey to oblivion. Each move is in- 
volved in the one which precedes it—it being immaterial 
here whether the stimulus is central or not—and is entangled 
in the following move, and so on. As these moves are of 
no general interest, as attention to them is minimal, and 
as the main stream of thought rushes by them, they become 
lost to the memory under ordinary circumstances. Assum- 
ing that the compositor has duly learnt his art, his acquisi- 
tions, through economising the attention, are reduced to 
what is indispensable. That he attends to his work is plain. 
He selects from many letters in a box, the one which lies in 
a certain position. Previous to that selection his right arm 
moved towards the proper box. If he shut his eyes, he 
would soon find out their uses; if he then lost the sense of 
touch, he would be unable to proceed. Sensations, images, 
and movements, are the result of attention, and since they 
occur in the process, the compositor must be attending. Or, 
to test the matter differently. Ifthe compositor is so inclined, 
he can observe what he is doing, and thus remember the 
various steps in order.'' In noting his own procedure, he 
will soon be convinced that he is busy attending during the 
whole process. Again, let the compositor be interested in a 
conversation, let that grow to be absorbing, and his arms 
gradually come to a standstill, which proves that attention 
covers the whole field of organic functioning. No process is 
so elementary that it escapes falling under this rule. 

16. Can We Attend to Habits ?—A misconception has been 
created by the opinion that it is not possible to attend to a 
habit without influencing it. Only casual observation bears 
that out. It is true that with some activities the first 
attempts at following the process modify it or give rise to 
perplexity. More critical study, however, shows that the 
embarrassment soon disappears, and that after prolonged 
practice we can fully observe without in the least degree 
introducing any change. At first, in following the process, 
we incline to divert the labour requisite for the process itself. 
Hence disorder. We are also apt to introduce crude notions, 
i or deliberately fix our eyes instead of allowing them free play ; 

Stewart (Hlements, 1808, ch. ii.) believes that we attend in habit, only | 
that our thought is much quicker. Stout (Analytic Psychology, 1896, i.), 
with the majority of psychologists, excludes attention from the realm of | 
habit. He holds that “independence of attention” is one of “the chief 
features of permanently fixed habit”’ (p. 258); that “established habit is | 
independent of and exclusive of attention” (p. 261) ; and he tells us further 
that “a practised reader does not usually attend to the letters and words; 
his thoughts are occupied with the meaning” (p. 206). 
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and the like. But as we continue striving to attend to the 
manner in which we perform a task, less labour is wasted or 
misdirected, and the two processes of performing a task and 
of attending to the manner of performance proceed together. 
In some instances, besides, it is essential that we “‘ attend’ 
to our work. In others, we freely attend to our dress, to our 
looks, to our walk, or to our conversation, e.g., we not only 
converse, but we take note of how we converse.! 

17. Conditions Favouring Attention.—We discussed at length 
the meaning of attention. A few words suffice to fix on the 
conditions which favour attention. 

(a) First and foremost in stimulating attention, always 
taking for granted the existence of Needs, i.e., of functional 
tendencies, is the presence of an irresistible inclination to 
attend. A certain quantity of attention perpetually strives 
to spend itself. Be the interest ever so low, if we are not 
otherwise occupied, every trifle is likely to enter the avenues 
of sense or of the imagination. What would otherwise not 
be attended to receives recognition, because we must be 
occupied somehow. When for any reason, as on occasion 
happens, we have nothing special to busy our thoughts 
with—nothing that stimulates to marked endeavour—then a 
long caravan of thoughts travel across the pasture lands 
of fancy, each one of which, as soon as it requires the 
slightest effort, is displaced by other thoughts of a similar 
ephemeral nature. Everything in turn then captivates the 
inner and the outer senses. The completion of a thought, 
in those circumstances, depends on the ease of pursuing it ; 
and as difficulties are bound to arise in the process, each 
thought, in the case we are considering, tends to be abruptly 
displaced. As birds lay eggs whether these are fertilised 
or not, so we continue thinking whether there is a present 
necessity or not. Since some difficulty might have to be 
solved at any moment, the attention does not slacken. 
When thinking is not compulsory, our thoughts lack the 
germ out of which other thoughts evolve. These are the 
unfertilised eggs which the bird ‘of fancy cannot help laying. 

(>) In the next place comes the precise quantity of avail- 
able attention, as distinguished from its pexpetual presence. 
ane latter deter 45 that we shall be active; the farmer 
deci - far we shall be active. Thus as routine gener- 
ay pe claims to but littt@of=the available attention, we 
have rising tier after tier of thought until the demand equals 





‘Stout (Analytic Psychology, 1896, i.) strongly maintains that in 
attending to habit, “habit is disturbed ; there is loss of facility, rapidity, 
and uniformity ” (p. 261). 
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the supply. As the dog pretends to be anxious to fetch a 
stick out of the water when his desire is to bathe, so we 
often make believe that we are busy with many details 
when we are hurried along by the imperative necessity to 
continue acting. 

(c) Just as before going to sleep we frequently doze, 
attention being on the decline; so ill-health tends often to 
decrease the energy available for functioning. This usually 
expresses itself in two ways. First, we attend less absolutely. 
Secondly, the value of an effort is largely reduced, so that 
no suggestion is pursued to its legitimate issue. In robust 
health, on the contrary, attention is at its maximum both 
as regards strenuousness and effectiveness. Hence, other 
things being equal, attention is most effective in good 
health. 

(d) In our analysis we noted that unfamiliarity offers a 
barrier to voluminous attention. While the flowers and 
grasses along a lane are meaningless to one individual, to 
another, a botanist, they yield a rich harvest of knowledge. 
This man recounts a score of floral species which he ob- 
served, with much other information, while the former cannot 
distinctly recall anything. What is most easily attended to, 
is that which has been attended to strenuously on former 
occasions. As a magician’s wand was said to rear a castle 
in a moment, so attention, with bewildering swiftness, utilises 
the bricks and mortar of memory. It sorts, sifts, distin- 
cuishes, classifies, and recognises, a variety of details in al 
very brief space of time. Attention is, therefore, most 
effectively employed on what it has been engaged upon} 
before. 

(e) For practical purposes it would not be enough just to 
re-cognise, to re-attend. Re-attention is most useful when it 
is combined with simple attention, or, at least, with attention 
to something not well recognised. When the comparatively 
new is involved in the comparatively old, the consequences 
are most fruitful. In proportion as the new is isolated, so 
will it be difficult to make it a permanent possession. Thus 
when new truths stand by themselves, they are hard to 
assimilate and remember, while, if they are shown to be 
part of an old truth they are often reinstated or compre- 
hended with the greatest ease. For the advancement of 
knowledge—for effective attention—nothing is more valuable 
than to show the old in the new. 

_ (f) What is conveniently grasped, other things being equal, 
is also more conveniently attended to. If an object exhibits 
a special design ; if the parts are co-related ; if its scheme is 
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not fantastic ; if it is not so small or so large that much effort 
is required in its examination ; if it is of a class known to us, 
then we readily busy ourselves with it. Thus a fine mansion 
is easily conceived of as a whole; thus a name encountered 
for the first time is yet fluently read by one accustomed to 
reading; thus a geometrical figure of regular proportions 1s 
not as exhausting to take note of as one of irregular propor- 
tions; thus a picture representing a scene from human life 
is understood the more readily the more evident the relations 
of the figures. 

(g) The business of the attention, i.e., the business of the central 
nervous system, is to serve the organism, and in this sense atten- 
tion is teleological. Some demand of our nature, muscular 
or neural, nutritive or regulative, sets the brain going and, if 
advisable, keeps it going until the demand is satisfied. Then 
another want acts as a stimulus, and so forth. This is an 
abstract manner of regarding the matter. We have normally 
several wants engaging the attention simultaneously; and, 
as a rule, the want absorbs the attention for a time only, 
and not until it is satisfied. Ifa man is fond of strawberries 
and they are before him, his attention, or part of it, will 
probably be devoted to the strawberries until he has done 
with them ; but if they are difficult to procure, a little specu- 
lation is all which is ventured upon. Our wants are also 
frequently complex: a man goes for a walk, for instance, 
because he desires exercise, fresh air, the music of the birds, 
and the sight of flowers. The purpose of neural activity is 
to satisfy our primary and other Needs; but when we are 
specially eager about one matter, the whole available atten- 
tion is concentrated on that alone. 

(h) When interest is acute, attention is highly effective 
without any strain being perceived, though the consequences 
often show that such strain existed; when interest is slight, 
attention is comparatively ineffective, while the related effort 
of attention is distinctly felt. In interest there is a rush of 
available energy towards a certain point. 

(i) When interest, for any reason, is absent, ennui sets 
in. We then long to do something. We are uneasy as the 
result of being unemployed. Adults, under such circum- 
stances, yawn and languish, while children cry for something 
todo. In ennui the attention is largely absorbed in uneasi- 
ness, as there is no sufficient incentive to make use of it 
| through the accustomed channels. The existence of ennui 
proves, in addition, that the tendency to action is constant, 
/and not solely determined by the presence of this desire or 


| that. 
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(j) An important aid to continuous attention is to dismiss 
decidedly and completely the previous thought, and to turn 
whole-heartedly to the matter to be attended to. If that be 
fairly interesting, the attention will then easily be sustained, 
and quickly recur to the subject in the case of momentary 
absent-mindedness. Much of children’s inattention is due to 
their difficulty of ridding themselves effectively of thoughts 
which precede, or arise out of, the lesson. 

When I sharply dismiss a thought, I do it usually by shutting my 
eyelids forcibly ; by looking emphatically at some object, or by some 
other abrupt muscular act. The only alternative is to refuse to think 
when after a little while some casual percept or idea emerges. In any 
case, dismissal seems due to change of activity alone. It is as if w 
could only dismiss visitors by inviting others to take their place. 

(k) The more the attention is trained, and the more we 
can appeal to some congenital or acquired predisposition, the 
more readily are we active in any chosen direction. 

18. The Education of the Attention—What has been re- 
marked concerning the conditions which favour attention 
must be had regard to in education. There are at least 
three principles to be taken account of. 

(a) The attention should be deliberately exercised. No 
tasks requiring either no sensible effort or a great effort 
should be, as a rule, imposed; for in both instances the 
labour is almost wasted. Supposing now that the exercises 
are rational, we shall discover that what at one time could 
not be done at all, can later on be readily accomplished. 
After appropriate practice we glide at will from subject to 
subject, or row deliberately among the shallows and deeps 
of one thought. In the education of the attention it is of 
prime importance to prevent aimless thought, and to enable 
us firmly, freely, and fully to fix our attention on any subject 
we choose. It is not sufficient for us to be trained in certain 
directions, as mathematics or languages. If no more is done, 
vast tracts will remain uncultivated. Education must enable 
the individual to control his activities generally, or rather 
aim at perfecting, as a whole, the neural mechanism. 

(b) The motive for attending must be detached from 
special interests, and the supreme notion to plant in the 
child, as regards attending, is to make it desirous of acting 
effectively. In other words, the child must be brought to 
have a strong inclination in favour of properly attending. 
The Need for reasonable effort should be the incentive. 
The employment of the attention must be dissociated from 
the interest in the thing immediately attended to. In all 
sound reflexion there is readiness to attend to what is not 
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not fantastic ; if it is not so small or so large that much effort 
is required in its examination ; if it is of a class known to us, 
then we readily busy ourselves with it. Thus a fine mansion 
is easily conceived of as a whole; thus a name encountered 
for the first time is yet fluently read by one accustomed to 
reading ; thus a geometrical figure of regular proportions is 
not as exhausting to take note of as one of irregular propor- 
tions; thus a picture representing a scene from human life 
is understood the more readily the more evident the relations 
of the figures. 

(g) The business of the attention, i.e., the business of the central 
nervous system, is to serve the organism, and in this sense atten- 
tion is teleological. Some demand of our nature, muscular 
or neural, nutritive or regulative, sets the brain going and, if 
advisable, keeps it going until the demand is satisfied. Then 
another want acts as a stimulus, and so forth. This is an 
abstract manner of regarding the matter. We have normally 
several wants engaging the attention simultaneously; and, 
as a rule, the want absorbs the attention for a time only, 
and not until it is satisfied. Ifa man is fond of strawberries 
and they are before him, his attention, or part of it, will 
probably be devoted to the strawberries until he has done 
with them ; but if they are difficult to procure, a little specu- 
lation is all which is ventured upon. Our wants are also 
frequently complex: a man goes for a walk, for instance, 
because he desires exercise, fresh air, the music of the birds, 
and the sight of flowers. The purpose of neural activity is 
to satisfy our primary and other Needs; but when we are 
specially eager about one matter, the whole available atten- 
tion is concentrated on that alone. 

(h) When interest is acute, attention is highly effective 
without any strain being perceived, though the consequences 
often show that such strain existed; when interest is slight, 
attention is comparatively ineffective, while the related effort 
of attention is distinctly felt. In interest there is a rush of 
available energy towards a certain point. 

(i) When interest, for any reason, is absent, ennui sets 
in. We then long to do something. We are uneasy as the 
result of being unemployed. Adults, under such circum- 
stances, yawn and languish, while children cry for something 
todo. In ennui the attention is largely absorbed in uneasi- 
ness, as there is no sufficient incentive to make use of it 

| through the accustomed channels. The existence of ennui 
j Proves, in addition, that the tendency to action is constant, 
; and not solely determined by the presence of this desire or 
| that. 
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(j) An important aid to continuous attention is to dismiss 
decidedly and completely the previous thought, and to turn 
whole-heartedly to the matter to be attended to. If that be 
fairly interesting, the attention will then easily be sustained, 
and quickly recur to the subject in the case of momentary 
absent-mindedness. Much of children’s inattention is due to 
their difficulty of ridding themselves effectively of thoughts 
which precede, or arise out of, the lesson. 

When I sharply dismiss a thought, I do it usually by shutting my 
eyelids forcibly ; by looking emphatically at some object, or by some 
other abrupt muscular act. The only alternative is to refuse to think 
when after a little while some casual percept or idea emerges. In an) 
case, dismissal seems due to change of activity alone. It is as if w 
could only dismiss visitors by inviting others to take their place. 

(k) The more the attention is trained, and the more we 
can appeal to some congenital or acquired predisposition, the 
more readily are we active in any chosen direction. 

18. The Education of the Attention.—What has been re- 
marked concerning the conditions which favour attention 
must be had regard to in education. There are at least 
three principles to be taken account of. 

(a) The attention should be deliberately exercised. No 
tasks requiring either no sensible effort or a great effort 
should be, as a rule, imposed; for in both instances the 
labour is almost wasted. Supposing now that the exercises 
are rational, we shall discover that what at one time could 
not be done at all, can later on be readily accomplished. 
After appropriate practice we glide at will from subject to 
subject, or row deliberately among the shallows and deeps 
of one thought. In the education of the attention it is of 
prime importance to prevent aimless thought, and to enable 
us firmly, freely, and fully to fix our attention on any subject 
we choose. It is not sufficient for us to be trained in certain 
directions, as mathematics or languages. If no more is done, 
vast tracts will remain uncultivated. Education must enable 
the individual to control his activities generally, or rather 
aim at perfecting, as a whole, the neural mechanism. 

(b) The motive for attending must be detached from 
special interests, and the supreme notion to plant in the 
child, as regards attending, is to make it desirous of acting 
effectively. In other words, the child must be brought to 
have a strong inclination in favour of properly attending. 
The Need for reasonable effort should be the incentive. 
The employment of the attention must be dissociated from 
the interest in the thing immediately attended to. In all 
sound reflexion there is readiness to attend to what is not 
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specially interesting except as a means to some remote end.! 

(c) The training of the attention must begin early in life. 
Later results are most disappointing.” 

19. Factors Producing Changes in the Field of Attention.— 
Changes in the field of attention are mainly induced by one 
of the following circumstances: (a) when attention has 
attained its end (Stout); (b) when fatigue sets in (Stout) ; 
(c) when a strong sensation competes (Stout); (d) when 
through lax or overwrought attention the topic tends to 
change; (e) when a new or old topic recently thought of, 
commandeers the attention; (f) when a word, a tune, a 
sentence, etc., haunt us; (y) when we are full of anxiety; 
(h) when attention was due to a mood which is receding ; 
(i) when we attend to various objects alternately ; (7) when 
we dismiss a thought deliberately ; (4) when a thought shows 
signs of tiring, and is not of pressing importance; (/) when 
we have given sufficient attention for the time being ;* (m) 
when in a subject or in our surroundings we gather some- 
thing of special interest ; (x) when some routine duty is to 
be performed ; (0) when, by previous resolution, we are to do 
something at a stated hour—or on encountering something 
or somebody ; and (p) when a feeling of hunger, etc., becomes 
imperious.* 

20. A Bird’s Eye View—The term most intimately con- 
rected with attention is direction. In attention, therefore, 
‘egarded physiologically, we consider the play of neural 
thanges from the point of view of the direction in which 
hey take place. It is not so much change, as the line-of- 
hange, which we refer to in speaking of attention. In this 
sense the present essay deals with a certain aspect of cerebral 
change—with the reasons why neural change tends now in 
this direction and now in that. Again. Since normal 
activity is liable to interference and has certain character- 
istics, we speak of the degree and the volume of attention. 


1The Associationist school lays the stress on feeling, interest, or 
pleasure-pain ; the Herbartians, on connecting what is new with what is 
old. 

? On the subject of the training of the attention, see Carpenter’s Mental 
Physiology, 1876, ch. iii. 

*We usually devote only a short period at a time to any particular 
problem. ; 

4“ Attention in any given direction ceases only under one or more of 
the following conditions: (1) when its end is attained ...; (2) when 


fatigue sets in; (3) when some competing sensation . . . interrupt[s] 
it; (4) when some sensation or image occurs connected with a system 
of psychical dispositions which . . . happen to possess . . . a relatively 


high degree of excitability ;’’ ze., casual associations (Stout, Analytic 
Psychology, 1896, i., p. 197). 
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Attention thus treats of the direction, the-degree, and _the 
volume_of cerebral change. It embrac 
eld is the fiel T_activity. Thus the word attention is 
useful as is the ca direction. It helps us to express the 
fact that the brain is busy in this direction and not in that ; 
that its forces are massed here and not there; and that 
in the normal waking condition it functions incessantly, to 
the same extent, and in varied directions. 

From this position it is but one step to a looser use of the 
term where it sometimes only spells activity or change. 
Thus when we say that we attend in a certain direction, we 
mean that we are active in that direction. In this wis 
attention has come to be identical with change and chang 
with attention. In the strictest sense, then, our subject has 
been the systematic aspect of neural functioning. 

We have identified attention with cerebral change. The 
meaning of our key-word is readily distinguishable from the 
only other term, besides activity, with which it might be 
confounded. Willing is divided from attention, and attention 
from willing, in that attention always is change and nothing 
else, while volition never is change, but only points to it. 
The relation is that between being and becoming, between 
sein and werden. 

Viewing the subject of attention from a still higher position 
(which embraces the physiological aspect), we say that in the 
normal waking. state something is always immediately given and that 
that something is a constant quantity which constantly changes at 
a constant rate. Here the terms attention, activity, function- 
ing, and energy, become superfluous. In our exposition, 
however, we have found it impossible to break with the old 
terminology without endangering the sense and making 
comparison difficult. Nevertheless one feels that it is most 
undesirable to assume some mysterious power or capacity 
along with what is immediately given; for such a power or 
capacity describes nothing and explains nothing, and has, 
therefore, no place in science. 

21. Applications.—The fruitfulness of the principles for 
which we have contended, is such that it is impossible to 
deal with the numerous offspring within the limits of an 
article. Already one application has been made in explain- 
ing the nature of habit, in Mrnp, 1899. Further applica- 
tions might be made which would assist in elucidating the 
psychology of ssthetics, of the memory, and also of dreams, 
hypnotism and related states. 

Additional References.—Angell and Pierce, ‘‘ Experimental Research 
upon the Phenomena of Attention,” American Journal of Psychology, 
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V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, with an 
Appendix of Leading Passayes. By Bertrand RussE xt, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1900. Pp. xvii., 311. 


THE exposition of Leibniz’s philosophy is peculiarly difficult, 
because of the mass of material and the gradual way in which it 
has become available. One must appeal for some guidance to 
earlier commentators, and the value of the commentary depends not 
merely on the skill and accuracy of the commentator, but on the 
amount of Leibniz’s writing that was accessible to him when he 
wrote. The Discours de Métaphysique and the correspondence 
with Arnauld were not published when Erdmann wrote his exposi- 
tion, and it seems to Mr. Russell that their importance as throwing 
light on the real foundations of Leibniz’s philosophy has not been 
sufficiently recognised by later writers. Mr. Russell tells us that 
the reading of these writings enabled him to see “how the 
foundations of Leibniz’s philosophical edifice were laid and how 
its superstructure rose out of them. It appeared that this seem- 
ingly fantastic system could be deduced from a few simple 
premisses, which, but for the conclusions which Leibniz had 
drawn from them, many, if not most, philosophers would have been 
willing to admit.’ And the result of his investigation is, he thinks, 
to show that ‘ Leibniz’s value as a philosopher is very much 
greater than that which would result from the customary exposi- 
tions”. Mr. Russell’s book as a whole, however, leaves one with 
the impression that the value of Leibniz as a philosopher is mainly 
of a negative kind, and that the chief service of his philosophy is 
to provide materials which enable an acute critic to show that 
certain principles, accepted by Leibniz as well as by “ many, if not 
most, philosophers,” are really inconsistent with one another. 

Mr. Russell’s method, then, is purely logical, as distinct from 
historical. His object is not to expound Leibniz’s doctrine in its 
historical relations and to estimate its value with reference to 
other systems, but to examine its direct logical worth. Accord- 
ingly, instead of beginning, as is usual, with Leibniz’s Monadology, 
he exainines in the first place the logical principles of the system. 
The direct consequences of these principles raise the problem of 
the nature of matter, and Leibniz’s philosophy of matter leads to 
the conception of the Monad. These three subjects are discussed 
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in the first eleven chapters of Mr. Russell’s book, while the 
remaining five chapters deal with the problem of soul and body, 
theory of knowledge, and the doctrine of God and ethics. ‘In 
these last chapters we shall find that Leibniz no longer shows 
great originality, but tends, with slight alterations of phraseology, 
to adopt (without acknowledgment), the views of the decried 
Spinoza.’ Leibniz’s views on these matters are accordingly 
more briefly treated than ‘the earlier and more original portions 
of his reasoning”. It would be difficult to speak too highly of 
the skill and accuracy with which Mr. Russell has laid bare the 
logical articulation of Leibniz’s system, although the cleverness 
and minuteness of the analysis make one feel that the logic is 
somewhat clearer to the expositor than it was to the author. But 
the combination of criticism with exposition makes the book a 
hard one to read. It is one of the inevitable disadvantages of any 
purely logical study of a philosophical system that the critical 
expositor (whether or not he is clearly aware of it) must expound 
and criticise from a logical standpoint of his own, with the result 
that the author sometimes gets less, and sometimes more, than 
justice. Usually, however, the reader, knowing the expositor’s 
point of view, can make a rough allowance for “ windage”. But 
Mr. Russell has a logic of his own which he indicates from time to 
time, but which he nowhere fully expounds and justifies. This 
adds greatly to the difficulty of understanding and discussing his 
book. It would no doubt be absurd to complain that Mr. Russell 
has not here given us a full exposition of his own principles; but 
the task of the reader would have been considerably lighter if (for 
instance) Mr. Russell had somewhere told us what he means by 
a “‘ proposition ”’, 

Mr. Russell finds that there are five principal premisses of 
Leibniz’s philosophy, some of which were ‘“ definitely laid down by 
him, while others were so fundamental that he was scarcely con- 
scious of them’. These five premisses are: ‘“ (1) Every proposition 
has a subject and a predicate. (2) A subject may have predicates, 
which are qualities existing at various times. (Such a subject is 
called a substance.) (3) True propositions not asserting existence 
at particular times are necessary and analytic, but such as assert 
existence are contingent and synthetic. The latter depend upon 
final causes. (4) The Ego is a substance. (5) Perception yields 
knowledge of an external world, 7.¢., of existence other than 
myself and my states.” ‘‘ The fundamental objection to Leibniz’s 
philosophy will be found to be the inconsistency of the first 
premiss with the fourth and fifth: and in this inconsistency we 
shall find a general objection to Monadism ” (p. 4). Mr. Russell 
proceeds to summarise the argument of Leibniz, by which, from 
the first four premisses, together with the empirically assumed 
fifth, the doctrine of Monads is reached. To summarise this 
excellent summary is impossible, and it is too long to quote. I 
shall therefore make some notes on Mr. Russell’s criticism of the 
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positions implied in it. He begins by denying that all proposi- 
tions are reducible to the subject-predicate form. ‘The plainest 
instances of propositions not so reducible are the propositions 
which employ mathematical ideas. All assertions of numbers, as, 
e.g., ‘there are three men,’ essentially assert plurality of subjects, 
though they may also give a predicate to each of the subjects. 
Such propositions cannot be regarded as a mere sum of subject- 
predicate propositions, since the number only results from the 
singleness of the proposition, and would be absent if three proposi- 
tions, asserting each the presence of one man, were juxtaposed ”’ 
(p. 12). Besides there are “relational judgments,” expressing a 
“relation ’’ which ‘is something distinct from and independent of 
subject and accident”. Leibniz recognised these, dealt with all 
the main types of them, and endeavoured to reduce them to the 
subject-predicate form. Relations and aggregates, according to 
Leibniz, have only a mental truth. But they are not groundless 
or unreal. In the case of a supposed relational proposition, ‘ the 
true proposition” (as Mr. Russell expresses it), ‘is one ascribing 
a predicate to God and to all others who perceive the relation”. 
Now Leibniz admitted that there are relations which are not 
reducible to qualities of one or other of the things related, and, if 
these relations are perceived by God, then either God perceives 
something which is not a proposition (not having subject and 
predicate) and is ‘therefore meaningless, or there are relational 
propositions, which are true independently of His perception. 
Mr. Russell proceeds to point out that ‘judgments of subject and 
predicate are themselves relational, and include, moreover, as 
usually understood, two fundamentally different types of relation. 
These two types are illustrated by the two propositions: ‘This is 
red’ and ‘red is a colour’” (p.15). This contention Mr. Russell 
does not further justify ; but apparently he holds that all proposi- 
tions are ‘relational’? and that in an ultimate analysis they 
cannot be shown to have a subject and a predicate. Both the 
predecessors and the successors of Leibniz, however, are at one 
with him in believing that ‘ propositions must, in the last analysis, 
have a subject and a predicate’. And Mr. Russell roundly 
declares that ‘‘any philosophy which uses either substance or the 
Absolute will be found, on inspection, to depend on this belief” 
‘Philosophers have differed, not so much in respect of belief in 
the truth of the doctrine, as in respect of their consistency in 
carrying it out” (p. 15). 

We have here, then, a criticism not merely of Leibniz’s 
philosophy, but of the fundamental principles of all the great 
modern systems. It is a pity that in making so comprehensive a 
charge Mr. Russell has not given us a more complete account of 
his own position, for if his contention be just, his relational theory 
of the proposition must be of incalculable importance in philosophy. 
If every philosophy ‘which uses the Absolute” is to go down 
before it, the theory can hardly be explained too fully or argued 
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too thoroughly. Yet Mr. Russell leaves us in uncertainty about 
a great many important points. So far as I understand his posi- 
tion, it is based on the contention that the category of relation 
cannot be reduced to that of substance and accident, that there are 
relations which are not qualities either of a single all-compre- 
hensive substance or of one or other of a plurality of substances. 
So far his criticism of Leibniz seems just. But when he extends 
the criticism to Leibniz’s successors as well as his predecessors, it 
must be pointed out that it has meaning only against those who 
use substance and accident as the highest category. Mr. Russell’s 
argument implies that there is no form of the subject-predicate 
view of the proposition which is not bound up with a substance- 
accident view of the world, a monism or a monadism of substance. 
But is this really the case? It is certainly not self-evidently so : 
otherwise Kant and his successors could hardly have imagined 
that they were transcending the substance-accident view of the 
world, which had been the foundation of preceding systems. Mr. 
Russell faces this difficulty. He gives us a new account of the 
meaning of Kant’s Copernican revolution, ‘A large part”’ of this 
revolution, he says, consists in the view ‘that propositions may 
acquire truth by being believed”’ (p. 14). This somewhat startling 
statement is explained by a theory which Mr. Russell propounds 
in chapters xiv. and xv., where he contends that truth cannot 
depend upon knowledge, because ‘‘ knowledge is a complex con- 


ception, compounded of truth and belief” (p. 182). ‘As a. 


psychical phenomenon, a belief may be distinguished by its con- 
tent, but not by the truth or falsity of that content. Thus, in 
discussing knowledge, i.e., the belief in a true proposition, we pre- 
suppose both truth and belief. The inquiry is thus hybrid and 
subsequent both to the philosophical discussion of truth and to the 
psychological discussion of belief” (pp. 160, 161). A proposition, 
then, is always one thing, and a knowledge of the proposition is 
another. And the proposition is always prior to any knowledge 
of it. Accordingly Mr. Russell argues against the ‘view com- 
monly held that, as Leibniz puts it, the eternal truths would not 
subsist if there were no understanding, not even God’s. This view 
has been encouraged by Kant’s notion that a priori truths are 
in some way the work of the mind, and has been exalted by 
Hegelianism into a first principle. Since it is self-contradictory to 
deny all truth, it has thus become self-contradictory to deny all 
knowledge. And since, on this view, nothing can be true without 
being known, it has become necessary to postulate either a 
personal God, or a kind of pantheistic universal Mind, from whose 
nature truths perpetually flow or emanate” (p. 181). Evidently, 
if Mr. Russell’s account of the relation between knowledge and 
truth is correct, the Kantian revolution is reduced to absurdity, 
and the highest category (whatever it may be) cannot be mind or 
self-consciousness or anything that suggests knowledge. For 
truth is represented as essentially independent of all knowledge, 
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though in some unexplained way it comes, by being believed, to be 
an element in the constitution of knowledge. 

Is Mr. Russell, then, right in his view of truth and knowledge ? 
I have tried hard to understand what can be meant by a “truth” 
which is entirely independent of knowledge, a ‘‘ proposition ” which 
no one believes or disbelieves (for to disbelieve is to believe the 
opposite, and there is knowledge in either case), and I must 
confess that I have failed utterly. As it appears to me, Mr. 
Russell’s argument amounts to an assertion, not indeed of things- 


_in-themselves, but of relations-in-themselves. For apparently all 
propositions are relational and all true propositions are prior to 


knowledge. Such a view seems to me to be open to most of the 
objections that may be adduced against a theory of unknown 
things-in-themselves, while it has in addition certain difficulties of 
its own. For instance, when Mr. Russell speaks of knowledge as 
‘a complex conception, compounded of truth and belief,’’ does he 
mean that knowledge is a psychical phenomenon, like belief, or 
that it is a ‘‘ conception ”’ as distinct from a psychical phenomenon 
or that it is a compound of both? If it is merely a psychical 
phenomenon, how does it differ from belief in general and how are 
we entitled to define it as truth plus belief? If it is a ‘‘ concep- 
tion ’’ as distinct from a psychical phenomenon, how ean belief, as a 
psychical phenomenen, enter into it? And if it is a compound of 
both, we may ask how such a compound is possible on the supposi- 
tion that there is so sharp a distinction as Mr. Russell maintains 
between the ‘logical ”’ and the “‘ psychological,” between the nature 
of a proposition and the belief init. Again, if there is a truth which 
is independent of knowledge, is there also an error which is 
independent of knowledge? Such an error is surely unthinkable, 
and if so the word “truth” is ambiguous. In ordinary use it has 
error as its correlative; but as used in Mr. Russell’s definition of 
knowledge, it has no such correlative. Accordingly, Mr. Russell’s 
definition, when expressed unambiguously, seems to be that 
knowledge is unknown reality (relation-in-itself) plus belief. But 
it is necessary (unless we are to fall into pure scepticism) to explain 
how an unknown reality or a relation-in-itself comes to be believed. 
The only hint of such an explanation which I have found in Mr. 
Russell’s book is that it is a matter of intuition. ‘The problems of 
philosophy,” he says, ‘‘ should be anterior to deduction. An idea 
which can be defined, or a proposition which can be proved, is 
of only subordinate philosophical interest. The emphasis should 
be laid on the indefinable and indemonstrable, and here no method 
is available save intuition” (p.171). If this is Mr. Russell’s 
solution of the difficulty, I can only regard it as an expression of 
the unreasoned faith, which is the constructive side of scepticism. 

One might similarly point out the ambiguities in the term 
‘“‘ knowledge” as it is used by Mr. Russell on the one hand, and 
by some of those whom he is criticising on the other. Knowledge, 
for instance, would seem, on Mr. Russell’s definition of it, to have 
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no degrees distinct from degrees of belief. A true proposition 
must be either fully known (when it is accompanied by the 
psychical phenomenon of belief) or completely unknown (when it 
is not accompanied by belief). If this be so we are at the mercy 
of the old sophist dilemma which sought to prove that we can 
never begin to know. But, without developing this point, I would 
merely notice that Mr. Russell apparently regards knowledge as 
something entirely separate from its object, so that it is impossible 
for the two to be in any way identified. He thus seems to me to 
do away with self-consciousness. ‘If we were to say that truths 
actually constitute God’s understanding, and if this is what makes 
them true, then, since we must always distinguish between a 
proposition and the knowledge of it, the impious consequence 
follows that God can have no knowledge. Truths are God's 
states of mind, and we know these truths; but God cannot know 
them, since knowledge is distinct from what is known. And 
generally if a truth be something existing in some mind, then that 
mind, and another which knows the truth, cannot be aware of the 
same truth. If we once admit that there is one and only one Law 
of Contradiction, which is the same whoever knows it, then the 
law itself is something distinct from all knowledge, and cannot 
logically depend upon God’s mind. Unless truth be distinct from 
God’s knowledge, there is nothing for God to know” (pp. 180, 
181). But knowledge is always ‘‘ some one knowing,” and if what 
is known can never be the same as what knows, God (for instance) 
can never know Himself, for God knowing must always be 
different from God known. Is it not possible that knowledge may 
be distinguishable from what is known, without a complete separa- 
tion between the two, such as Mr. Russell’s argument seems to 
imply? Is not Mr. Russell using the law of contradiction as a 
law of pure identity to the exclusion of difference? The passage 
I have just quoted throws considerable light upon the presup- 
positions of Mr. Russell’s main arguments. It manifestly implies 
that there is a multiplicity of quite independent minds, each 
mirroring or “ believing” truth, and that there is no way of 
reconciling this variety of individual minds with the unity of a 
universal mind. Mr. Russell may possibly be right in this; but 
it is a position which requires to be proved. It is a direct denial 
of the fundamental principles of modern idealism, and therefore to 
assume it as the basis of a criticism of idealism is to beg the 
question. 

From what has been said it is evident that Mr. Russell cannot 
admit that there are any analytic propositions. All judgments 
(I gather from what he says), are fundamentally both necessary and 
synthetic. Foran analytic judgment is one in which the predicate 
is in some way contained in the subject, and no proposition is 
ultimately of the subject-predicate form. Accordingly he argues 
with much acuteness that ‘ Leibniz’s theory of definition, as con- 
sisting of analysis into independent simple ideas, is inconsistent 
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with the doctrine that the ‘ primary principles’ are identical or 
analytic; and that the former is correct, while the latter is 
erroneous ”’ (p. 19). Leibniz is clearly inconsistent ; but it would 
have been interesting to know on what grounds Mr. Russell 
assumes that, if no judgments are purely analytic, all must be 
purely synthetic. May not all judgments have an analytic as 
well as a synthetic side? In order that there may be a system 
of knowledge, in which we can pass by an apparently analytic 
process from one element to another, is it necessary to assume 
a multitude of indefinables external to the system and on which 
the system depends? ‘The difficulties of such an atomist epis- 
temology seem to me much greater than those of a thoroughly 
idealist position; and I should be inclined to hold that a solution 
of the difficulties which, it must be admitted, modern idealism has 
not completely met, is to be found rather in carrying out idealist 
principles more thoroughly than in departing from them. In this 
connexion I would suggest that the controversy regarding analytic 
and synthetic propositions (as well as that regarding the import of 
the proposition, which is much the same question in another form) 
has been due in great part to the tendency to treat the proposition 
as the self-sufficient unit of thought. Mr. Russell's arguments 
seem all to tend in the direction of regarding the concept as the 
true unit, while I should prefer (in what seems to me the spirit 
of idealism) to insist that every proposition has a thought context, 
and is to be conceived as an element in one all-comprehensive 
rational system. Propositions would thus be conceived as abstract 
elements in a rational system and concepts as abstract elements 
in propositions, the part in each case presupposing the whole, 
rather than the whole the part. It is impossible satisfactorily to 
discuss the question whether the subject-predicate or the rela- 
tional theory of the proposition is the true one, until we are clear 
as to what is meant by the (supposed) subject of a proposition. 
And it is too often assumed (as I think, erroneously) that the 
subject of a proposition can be known apart from the thought 
context. This is the case, for instance, when it is supposed that 
the subject is determined by the principal grammatical substantive 
in the sentence, and some such supposition seems to underlie Mr. 
Russell's argument on page 12 (quoted supra). 

For the distinction between analytic and synthetic propositions 
Mr. Russell substitutes that between non-existential and existen- 
tial propositions. ‘‘ Eternal truths” are non-existential, while 
existential propositions are those which involve a reference to 
parts of time. ‘‘ The law of contradiction or the proposition that 
two and two are four or the truths of Geometry . . . are wholly 
incapable of existence, and what exists is only the knowledge of 
them” (p. 180). ‘This principle” (the existential and non- 
existential principle of division) ‘‘leads to the same division of 
propositions as that to which Leibniz was led, and may, by 
examination of his words, be shown to be the true principle on 
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which his division proceeded” (p. 25). It is in connexion with 
this distinction that the chief confusions and inconsistencies of 
Leibniz’s philosophy appear, and Mr. Russell develops this with 
very great skill, especially in his chapters on ‘‘ The Law of Sufficient 
Reason ”’ and ‘“‘ The Proofs of the Existence of God”. According to 
Leibniz ‘‘ existence is unique among predicates. All other pre- 
dicates are contained in the notion of the subject, and may be 
asserted of it in a purely analytic judgment. The assertion of 
existence, alone among predicates, is synthetic, and therefore, in 
Leibniz’s view, contingent” (p. 27). Yet, as Mr. Russell points 
out, the ontological proof of the existence of God, urged by Leibniz, 
depends on the view that existence is a predicate contained in the 
subject, a view inconsistently expressed in one passage by Leibniz 
himself. To discuss the validity of this distinction between 
existential and non-existential propositions is impossible within 
the limits of this notice, but the question is in another form the 
problem already touched upon, whether or not the distinction 
between “truth” and “knowledge,” the ‘logical’? and the 
‘“‘ psychological ’’ is so complete as Mr. Russell makes it. 

Mr. Russell's book from beginning to end is full of points sugges- 
tive of discussion; but this review would be interminable were I 
to consider in detail the various matters I had noted for comment. 
It must be sufficient to notice that Mr. Russell’s theory of 
knowledge inevitably colours the whole of his exposition and leads 
him to attribute very slight importance to certain elements of 
Leibniz’s philosophy (e.g., the law of continuity), which have been 
insisted upon by other expositors. And in the same way, although 
he does not minimise the function of Sufficient Reason in Leibniz, 
he seems to me hardly to do full justice to its meaning. In think- 
ing thus, I may, of course, be reading more into Leibniz than is 
really to be found in him; but what one does find in him depends 
a good deal on the point of view from which one regards his 
philosophy. On the exceedingly difficult question regarding 
Leibniz’s views of space and matter and on the relation of his 
dynamics to his metaphysics Mr. Russell’s exposition throws 
more light than does any other commentary I know of, although 
there are many points in his criticism which seem open to discus- 
sion. 

In this notice I have thought it best to confine discussion mainly 
to Mr. Russell’s fundamental position, which may be put briefly in 
his own words: ‘‘ Spinoza had shown that the actual world could 
not be explained by means of one substance ; Leibniz showed that 
it could not be explained by means of many substances. It 
became necessary, therefore, to base metaphysics on some notion 
other than that of substance—a task not yet accomplished”’ (p. 
126). Whatever may be one’s opinion as to the truth of this con- 
tention, one cannot but be glad to have so able an argument for it 
as that which Mr. Russell has given us. He is to be congratu- 
lated on having written a remarkably clever book, which, owing to 
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its thoroughness of investigation and acuteness of argument, will 
be of the utmost value to the careful student of Leibniz. 
R. Latta, 


The English Utilitarians. By Lesuiz STEPHEN. In three volumes. 
London : Duckworth & Co., 1900. 


Ir would have been difficult to find any one better fitted than Mr. 
Stephen to write the history of ‘‘ the compact and energetic school 
of English Utilitarians”; and it is superfluous to praise his 
achievement. He knows the school from within, and with their 
attitude to the controversies of their time he has the sympathy of a 
disciple. When the Utilitarians were still an intellectual and social 
force, he seems, like ‘‘ the majority of the more thoughtful lads” 
of his generation, to have been attracted by their clear-cut theories, 
their vigorous polemic, and their philanthropic spirit. As he him- 
self tells us in the preface to his Science of Ethics, “J. S. Mill was 
the Gamaliel at whose feet” he satin youth. But Mr. Stephen had 
his ‘‘day of Damascus ” when he felt the impulse which Darwin 
gave to philosophical thought. The new light has inspired most 
of his published work. It may be an imperfect guide in philosoph- 
ical and ethical questions : that is matter of controversy. But it 
has at least enabled him to appreciate the limitations of Bentham 
and his school, without losing a certain fundamental sympathy 
with them at almost every point of their varied activity. The 
influence exerted by the Utilitarian school, and the high character 
of its leaders, justify the labour which Mr. Stephen has bestowed 
upon them; and the characteristic features of their doctrine make 
them an interesting study. They proclaimed a universalistic doc- 
trine of morality ; but they founded it on psychological egoism, 
and constantly confused it with ethical egoism. They were 
empiricists by profession, and held strongly to the view that all 
knowledge comes from sense-experience ; but they preferred the 
deductive method in politics and economics, and argued from first 
principles which they hardly gave themselves the trouble to verify. 
They were sensationalists, but they wrote and thought as if men 
were mere reasoning machines ; they made pleasure and pain the 
sole motives of human action, but they constantly overlooked the 
power of the emotions; they were strict determinists, and held 
with Hume t! t reason is the slave of the passions, and yet they 
seemed to think that they had only to state an argument in order 
to reform the world. , 

The present work, as the author describes it, is a sequel to his 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century ; but it 
deals with one school of writers only, and they receive more 
elaborate treatment than any of the eighteenth century thinkers. 
The omission from the earlier work—which Sidgwick drew atten- 
tion to in a striking article in the Fortnightly—of any adequate 
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account of Bentham is now made good, and Bentham’s activity is 
dealt with as a whole, and in connexion with that of his collabora- 
tors and successors. 

Mr. Stephen assigns a volume each to Bentham, James Mill 
and J. §. Mill. Undoubtedly these are the greatest names of 
the Utilitarian propaganda. But it is not without some loss of 
historical accuracy that James Mill's work is thus separated from 
Bentham’s and treated apart. Bentham was, of course, much the 
older man. If he had not reached the summit of his reputation 
by the time James Mill was introduced to him, in 1808, he had at 
least done almost all the more important and original work upon 
which his reputation rests. But he continued to the last to be 
the head of the Utilitarian school, and the assistance given by the 
more philosophical intellect of Mill never led to the latter super- 
seding Bentham in the leadership of the school. And Bentham's 
long life did not admit of Mill becoming, in any effective sense, 
_his successor. Mill died in 1836, only four years after Bentham ; 
and during the last six years of his life (7.e., after his Fragment on 
Mackintosh) he wrote but little. Up to the date of the first 
Reform Bill, Mill was associated with Bentham as a leader of the 
Utilitarians ; after that date, the year of Bentham’s death, Mill’s 
work too—apart from his official duties—was almost done. 

The work opens with an interesting discussion on the formation 
of philosophical opinion, followed by a series of chapters on the 
political, industrial and social conditions which determined the 
rise of the Utilitarians and gave them their problem. Of these 
chapters it is sufficient to say that they are worthy of the historian 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Mr. Stephen's 
knowledge of the literature of the period is probably unrivalled, 
and there must be few who can rival his knowledge of its social 
conditions. He has a true eye for the salient features of a social 
movement or of a literary work, and he has the art of making 
them live in the sight of his readers. Throughout the whole 
work, indeed, he shows this easy mastery of detail !—he selects 
what is interesting and sums it up in an epigram. 

Two courses are open to the historian of the English U tilitarians. 
He may regard them from the point of view of their time and its 


1 One or two small mistakes may be corrected. The Political Economy 
Chair at Edinburgh was founded in 1871, not early in the century, as 
‘suggested in ii., 51. By a printer’s or clerical error, J. 5. Mill is repre- 
sented as having “ disbelieved in mnate principles and in the boundless 
power of ‘association’ ” (iii, 72). The Leslie controversy, which con- 
vulsed ecclesiastical Scotland in 1805, is said to have been made a party 
question between Whigs and Tories (ii., 270). This view is at least sug- 
gested by Cockburn in his Memorials and by Francis Horner in his artic ie 
on the subject in the Edinburgh Review ; and is, no doubt, in the main, 
correct. At the same time, my friend, Prof. D. G. Ritchie of St. Andrews, 
to whom the leading names on both sides are familiar, informs me that 
there was so much cross-voting that the division can hardly be said to 
have been on purely party lines. 
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needs, finding in its social and political conditions the clue to their 
intellectual activity ; or he may trace the development of the con- 
ception by means of which they sought to explain human action 
and to reform the social order. A full explanation of the Utilitarian 
movement requires an adequate treatment from both points of view. 
And both points of view are represented in Mr. Stephen’s volumes. 
At the same time, I think he is more successful in showing how 
the organisation—or disorganisation—of society opened the way 
for the Utilitarian ideas, than in tracing the logical—or illogical— 
formation of these ideas. It is true that he gives a careful account 
ot the philosophical writings of Bentham, James Mill and J. §S. 
Mill, and that his summaries and criticisms are of no mean value. 
In one place or another the reader of these volumes will find all 
the chief points of Utilitarian doctrine discussed with good judg- 
ment and a true apprehension of the issues involved. At the same 
time, there is no account of the philosophical antecedents of the 
doctrine which can compare, for fulness and for the light it sheds 
on the history, with the first three chapters of the first volume, in 
which the external conditions of the rise of the school are set forth. 
The fourth chapter of the Bentham volume is entitled ‘‘ Philosophy”; 
but it does little to trace the sources of Bentham’s doctrine or the 
mode of thought which tended to form it by opposition. It deals 
with two writers only—Horne ‘Tooke and Dugald Stewart. These 
writers influenced James Mill, but the formation of Bentham’s 
doctrine was independent of them. The first part of the Diversions 
of Purley was published in 1786, six years after the printing (though 
before the publication) of Bentham’s Principles of Morals and 
Legislation ; and Dugald Stewart’s Elements did not appear until 
1792. It is not enough to say that ‘‘ English philosophy barely 
existed’ (i., 137). What is lacking is an account of the growth 
and changes of the Hedonist idea, especially among the successors 
of Locke—Hutcheson, Hume, Helvetius and Priestley. Various 
passages throughout the work show that Mr. Stephen might have 
given us here, in its proper place, an account of the intellectual 
descent of Utilitarianism. Mr. Stephen thinks that Bentham 
“did very well without philosophy ”’ (i., 271). No doubt he did a 
very important work with great thoroughness and subtlety. But 
although not a philosopher in the sense of a metaphysician, he 
was yet a prophet of ideas; and all that he did is represented by 
himself as resulting from the application to life and thought of 
one simple and irrefragable truth. It is for the historian to show 
how he came by that doctrine, and to explain the peculiarities 
of his tenure of it: how he set side by side two sentences, 
one of which was intended to state a fact, the other to formu- 
late a law or rule, without ever reflecting that the fact and the 
rule might not harmonise so well as_ their verbal similarity 
sugyested ; and how it was that as well his latest as his earliest 
writings combine statements of the rule for the individual which 
are expressly “ egoistic’’ with statements which give the rule a 
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‘‘universalistic” interpretation : and this although Bentham recog- 
nised ‘ extent’ as one of the circumstances which differentiate one 
lot of pleasures or pains from another. The chinks in the Utili- 
tarian armour have been pierced so often by hostile critics, that it 
would be wasted labour to aim another lance at them. On this 
the author has probably said enough; but it would have been 
worth while to show how the armour came to be forged with faults 
so fatal, and how it came about that its wearers were (to all 
appearance) so unconscious of the weak places in their own 
defences. 

Mr. Stephen does well to emphasise that ‘the characteristic 
of Bentham’s teaching . . . was not the bare appeal to utility, 
but the attempt to follow the clue of utility systematically and 
unflinchingly into every part of the subject” (i., 268). It was 
this painstaking thoroughness that made his criticism of legal 
procedure and penal law so impressive. On these two matters 
the Utilitarian criticism was unceasingly directed, and there seems 
no doubt that their improvement is to be put down to the credit of 
the Utilitarians. It is difficult to apportion rightly their share in 
other movements. Constitutional reform became an object with 
Bentham when he found out that the statesmen of his day did not 
desire the greatest happiness of the greatest number (i., 213) ; but 
in the agitation for Reform the Utilitarians were lost in the crowd. 
“ They left to popular orators the public advocacy of their favourite 
political measures ; and the credit of finally passing such of those 
measures as were adopted fell chiefly to the hands of the great 
political leaders. The Utilitarians are ignored in the orthodox 
Whig legend” (ii., 41). In matters of social reform it is almost 
surprising to observe how little can be set down to the Utilitarians 
in connexion with the great reforms of the first half of the 
century. It was not to their efforts that the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade was due. The Cotton Mills Act of 1819, which 
defined the age and hours of work of children in factories, was 
due to the impetus received from Owen, a “ natural antagonist of 
the Utilitarians ” (cf. ii., 120, 121); and the great Factory Acts of 
1834 and subsequent years, were passed by means of the courage 
and devotion of the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, who had no sym- 
pathy with the Utilitarian dogmas. To the factory legislation the 
Utilitarians were opposed on principle (iii., 37), and Mr. Stephen 
notes that soon after the passing of the Reform Bill “ Philosophical 
Radicalism died out. Its adherents became Whigs, or joined the 
Cobden form of Radicalism.” The free-trade leaders, ‘‘ Cobden 
and Bright, though they accepted the political economy of the 
Utilitarians, could not be counted as products or adherents of 
the Utilitarian philosophy. The agreement was superficial in 
other respects, though complete in regard to one important group 
of measures ” (iii., 38, 39). On the other hand many of the pet 
schemes of the party came to nothing. Bentham’s Panopticon 
was a costly plaything ; and his Chrestomathic school ‘ fell com- 
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pletely flat” (ii, 22). The Utilitarians did, however, play the 
leading part in the formation of the University of London in 1828, 
afterwards, as University College, affiliated to the new ‘“ exam- 
ining body called the University of London” in 1836. ‘It has, 
I suppose,” says Mr. Stephen, with perhaps unnecessary caution, 
‘been of service to education, and may be regarded as the one 
practical achievement of the Utilitarians in that direction, so far 
as its foundation was due to them ” (ii., 33). The intellectual 
activity of the Utilitarians is described with fulness and in a 
most attractive manner by Mr. Stephen. Of Prof. Bain’s James 
Mill, he says apologetically, ‘if rather dry, it deals with a dry 
subject”. This dry subject is full of interest in Mr. Stephen’s 
own pages. The volume on James Mill deals, for the most part, 
with political and economic theory, and contains chapters on 
Malthus and Ricardo, as well as on the Psychology and Ethics of 
James Mill, and on the Utilitarian attitude to Religion. The 
volume on John Stuart Mill continues the method of treating 
its subject in connexion with the whole movements of contem- 
porary thought. It forms probably the most complete and 
judicious discussion which exists of J. S. Mill’s attractive per- 
sonality and varied philosophical work. Successive chapters deal 
with his Logic, Political Economy, Politics and Ethics, and Philo- 
sophy. A chapter inserted before the last gives an interesting 
account of Austin, Grote aud Buckle, though it is perhaps hardly 
adequate to its title ‘ Historical Method’. The general tendency 
of the criticism may perhaps be represented by one sentence : 
“Tt is truer to say that he could not accurately formulate his 
beliefs in the old dialect than that his beliefs were intrinsically 
erroneous ” (ili., 293). The logical principles of Mill are, however, 
subjected to a criticism which goes much deeper than this, if, 
indeed, it does not point beyond any form of Empiricism. It is 
of interest to note that Mr. Stephen records his disagreement 
with the late Sir J. F. Stephen’s criticism of Mill in the Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity (iii., 244). One other point may be 
mentioned, though it is hardly likely that a protest in favour of 
consistency will receive attention. Mr. Stephen quotes with 
approbation (iii., 430) Mill’s famous ‘to hell I will go” retort 
upon Mansel. Mill’s fiery indignation has awakened sympathetic 
echoes in the breasts of generation after generation of readers. 
But it is surely time now to let this little bit of rhetoric pass into 
oblivion. It is only one case among many of Mill’s use of moral 
notions in a way which is hopelessly inconsistent with his own 
theory of morality. Morality is, for Mill, a means of avoiding 
pain and getting pleasure ; and “hell,” as he uses the term, means 
a place of infinite pain, and not, as his young followers seem 
to think, a salon for the intellectual élite of the universe. If an 
omnipotent tyrant order Mill to call him good upon pain of being 
sent to hell, then it is plainly a part of Utilitarian duty to flatter 
the tyrant to the top of his bent, to crouch before him, to call him 
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‘lord’ and ‘ good,’ to do anything he may order, rather than 
meet infinite pain oneself and encourage others to incur the same 
fate. Whatever fragment of nobility there may have been in 
Mill’s rhetoric belongs to a moral doctrine in which he has him- 
self no share. It has meaning only if hedonism has been first 


of all flung to the winds. 
W. R. Sorvey. 


Experimental Psychology: a Manual of Laboratory Practice. 
By Epwarp Braprorp TircHEeNER. Vol. i., ‘“ Qualitative 
Experiments”’: Part i., ‘‘Student’s Manual”; Part ii., ‘‘ In- 
structor’s Manual ”. 


THESE two volumes, parti., the ‘‘ Student’s Manual” of 214 pages, 
and part ii., the ‘Instructor's Manual” of 455 pages, constitute 
the first half of the whole work. The two parts run parallel with 
one another, and each is again divided into two parts, of which 
part i. deals with ‘Sensation, Affection, Attention and Action,’ 
part ii. with ‘ Perception, Idea and the Association of Ideas’. The 
work of the student is grouped under the headings of thirty-eight 
experiments. In the ‘Student's Manual” each of these sections 
consists of a short discussion of the object of the experiment, a short 
description of the apparatus to be used; very full directions to the 
pair of students for their conduct of and during the experiment 
or the group of related experiments ; and finally a series of ques- 
tions well designed to encourage the student to think out for him- 
self the meaning of his results, and to stimulate his interest in 
the historical and systematic bearing of the experiments. In the 
“‘Instructor’s Manual”’ the corresponding sections consist of fuller 
discussions of the bearing of the experiments ; fuller descriptions of 
apparatus with numerous illustrations, especially of pieces which, 
though of historical or practical importance, are too complicated 
or expensive to be put into the hands of the students; more 
directions for the conduct of the student ; answers to the questions 
put in the “Student’s Manual” or references to the appropriate 
literature ; copious and well-chosen literary references; tables of 
the results actually achieved by average students, reproduced 
here in order to set a standard of attainment that may be fairly 
expected of any student. 

_The novel division of the work into two parts dealing with 
qualitative experiments (the present double volume) and quanti- 
tative experiments (the volume yet to come) respectively is ex- 
plained and justified by the author in his introduction. The two 
volumes are to treat of the same subject-matter from two different 
points of view. In working through this volume the attitude of 
the student is to be as introspective as possible, and the results 
sought are not numerical determinations but rather accurate in- 
trospective descriptions of the contents of consciousness during 
the experiments. The author follows and in the opening pages 
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justifies the sound principle that the study of psychology should 
begin with the study of the sensations under laboratory condi- 
tions. The ground he adduces is in substance that which follows 
naturally from the profound remarks with which Lotze prefaced 
the Medizinische Psychologie. Since this principle seems to be 
neither generally followed nor admitted in this country it may 
be worth while to attempt a translation of the passage: ‘For the 
education of the individual as well as for the development of a 
science it is always an unfavourable condition if we become 
acquainted with its subject-matter gradually and at a time when 
we still lack the capacity thoroughly to weigh it. Where a group 
of phenomena is suddenly presented to a developed and disciplined 
intelligence, there our understanding, well accustomed to the follow- 
ing up of definite problems, will probe to its depths quickly, and 
long before there is time for the fading away of the clearness 
with which the freshness of the impression endows its separate 
features. On the other hand a premature and only gradually 
widening acquaintance with the subject allows most of its peculi- 
urities passively to escape us, all the more so the less our thought, 
not yet practised on other problems, is capable of being roused 
by the imperceptible increments of knowledge that a slowly pro- 
gressing experience brings with it. The insufficient strength of 
these scattered perceptions fails to stimulate our understanding 
to any determined and thorough investigation, and we content 
ourselves with slight and incomplete hypotheses for each separate 
case; so this gradually acquired familiarity of the mind with its 
objects leads to the formation of disjointed groups of ideas, each 
of which conceals within itself a half-solved problem.” The un- 
avoidable handicap which is thus set upon every student of psy- 
chology at the outset of his labours by his previous familiarity 
with and by his slowly progressing knowledge of the facts of 
mental life can be reduced to its lowest degree, and to some 
extent obviated, by beginning with such a course of laboratory 
study as is laid down in this book, by beginning with the less 
known object, the comparatively isolated sensation, and working 
up to the better known, the ‘real mind,’ as Prof. Titchener says. 
For such a course of study this manual forms a most useful guide. 
The experiments are well chosen, the directions and explanations 
are for the most part lucidly written, emphasis is laid judiciously, 
and:the book makes a pleasing impression as being a very genuine 
and probably successful effort to set students upon the right lines 
in beginning the study of psychology. 

Since the author will, no doubt, be soon engaged in preparing a 
second edition, a few minor criticisms may be not out of place. 
There occur a few highly disputable statements which the author 
lays down as matters of fact, e.g., the statements that objects 
seen in indirect vision under ordinary conditions are seen in their 
normal colours; that on going into a quite dark room from a 
bright one the room seems oppressively black and then brightens 
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in the first few minutes; that there can no more be a visual 
rhythm than there can be an auditory symmetry, and that only 
tactual and auditory sensations can form the basis of the percep- 
tion of rhythm ; that our localisation of the sources of sounds is 
mediate and not immediate. In this connexion one may note 
that in dealing with vision the author describes the facts in terms 
of Hering’s theory. To this, of course, there can be no objection, 
since it is well-nigh impossible to deal with the subject save in 
terms of one theory or another, and Hering’s is the one commonly 
accepted ; but it should be made clear to the student that some 
of the statements are true only if that theory be the true ore, and 
this has not been done. However, even errors have their us2s in 
a laboratory manual, for there is nothing more stimulating to the 
student than to be able to convict his text-book of error through 
his own observations. 

In the section on localisation of the sources of sounds there is 
no mention of Prof. Miinsterberg’s method. To some this omission 
will seem a serious defect. To English teachers the directions to 
the student will seem unnecessarily and even undesirably minute, 
for the following of directions so thorough and minute as those here 
given must tend to prevent the development of initiative and self- 
confidence in the students. However, in this respect the author 
does but follow what seems to be the accepted practice of American 
laboratories. The ‘ Instructor’s Manual’ too seems to leave very 
little to the intelligence of the instructor. 

It is impossible to feel sure that the plan of dividing the volume 
into instructor’s and student’s manuals is a sound one. More 
especially does this seem doubtful when a discussion or explana- 
tion is divided between the two parts, a little explanation for the 
student and a big one for the instructor. It seems to be an 
elaboration of the questionable principle of making a big hole in 
the door for the cat and a little one for the kitten. 

About twenty pages of the ‘‘ Instructor’s Manual’ are devoted to 
the mechanism of the eye. Were it not better to leave this to the 
text-books of physiology? Surely a sound knowledge of physi- 
ology may be demanded of the instructor as part of his general 
equipment if not of the student also. 

The mechanical subdivision of both parts, both on the large and 
the small scale, is confusing and seems capable of improvement. 

. In one section at least (part ii., § 58) the author allows himself 
to present columns of words and figures in that exasperating 
manner (occasionally exemplified in the American journals of 
psychology) which causes a mere Englishman to turn the leaves 
to and fro in search of a clue, wondering disconsolately the while 
whether he too would have been able to understand these high 
matters had he enjoyed the good fortune of breathing the more 
stimulating air of the great country across the water. But these 
carpings aside, the present reviewer feels that Prof. Titchener is 
to be congratulated on having achieved success in a peculiarly 
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difficult undertaking, and on having produced a book that will be 


found extremely useful in every psychological laboratory. 
W. McDouaatz. 


The Origins of Art: a Psychological and Sociological Inquiry. 
By YrsO Hrrn. London: Maemillan & Co., 1900. 8vo. 
10s. net. 


For some time past it has been recognised that art has been a 
factor of no mean importance in the social evolution of man, and 
also there have not been wanting those who have recognised that 
the psychological aspect of art was worthy of careful study. A 
work which frankly attempts to trace the origins and some of 
the modifications of the artistic impulse from a psychological 
and sociological point of view is therefore to be welcomed, and 
it is not too much to say that the task which Dr. Hirn has set 
himself has been performed in a most efficient manner. 

The present writer does not profess to be a psychologist, but 
having had several opportunities of studying primitive folk in 
their own countries he can testify that this work displays a 
sympathetic insight into the mental processes of backward 
peoples. This sympathy of the author’s, combined with wide 
reading, sane thinking and a lucid and interesting manner of 
presenting his facts and arguments, have resulted in a most 
admirable contribution to science. 

In the following sketch of the scheme of the book the author’s 
own words have very largely been borrowed, and pains have been 
taken to give an accurate survey of the main arguments em- 
ployed. It will probably be urged by some that Dr. Hirn has 
not covered the whole field of the inquiry, and many would have 
liked a more detailed study of some portions and a further exten- 
sion of the argument in others; but an author has a right to set 
his own limits, and it is difficult to see how the subject could be 
better presented within so sinall a compass. 

At the outset the author declares that historical and psycho- 
logical investigation must replace the dialectic treatment. Art 
can no longer be deduced from general philosophical and meta- 
physical principles; it must be studied, by the methods of 
inductive psychology, as a human activity. 

In spite of the universally accepted principle of “ art for art’s 
sake’’ it will often be found, especially among primitive folk, 
that some form of interest, personal, political, ethical or religious 
enters into the so-called disinterested wsthetic activity. But 
however useful, or even necessary, these dances, poems or forma- 
tive arts may have been originally, they may have come by 
degrees to be enjoyed in the same way as we enjoy art. 

Answers must be found to the questions, Why are works of art 
created ? and, Why are they enjoyed? The play-theory formu- 
lated by Groos affords an explanation of the high artistic level 
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reached by primitive peoples, but we must look elsewhere for 
an explanation of the artistic impulse. The aim of play is 
attained when the surplus vigour is discharged, or the instinct 
has had its momentary exercise ; but the function of art is not 
confined to the act of production, something is made and some- 
thing survives. 

The author admits in his discussion on the feeling-tone of 
sensation that every one knows that movement and unchecked 
increased activity generally create pleasure and, on the other 
hand, functional inhibition is closely connected with feelings of 
pain, but there is no unanimity with regard to the interpretation 
of these facts ; for himself he adopts the explanation proposed by 
H. R. Marshall in his Pain, Pleasure, and Afsthetics. lixalted 
delight often manifests itself in ecstatic dances and songs which, 
properly speaking, rather relieve an incipient pain than express 
a pleasure. The motor impulses reflect themselves inwards and 
accumulate when their outlet is stopped, thus from bodily move- 
ments joy may be diverted to thought. ‘‘ When a savage has 
attained so high a state of development as to be able to control 
the impulse to dance and yell for joy, the first dithyramb has 
been composed.”” While supplying man with a means of intensi- 
fying the feelings connected with all the varied activities of the 
soul, art at the same time bestows upon him that inward calm in 
which all strong emotions find their relief. 

The instinctive tendency to express overmastering feeling so as 
to enhance pleasure and to seek relief from pain, forms the most 
deep-seated motive of all human activity. The fundamental hypo- 
thesis of this book is to derive the distinctive qualities of artistic 
production from this impulse and to prove that art is better able 
than any other kind of mental function to serve and satisfy the re- 
quirements which arise from this impulse. As art is in its inner- 
most nature a social activity, the emotional activities have to be 
examined as they appear in the social relations of mankind in order 
to elucidate their connexion with art impulse. Tor example, it is 
very difficult for an individual to resist the contagion of collective 
feeling, and all strong feelings, whether pleasurable or painful, act 
as socialising factors ; now, art is the most effective means by which 
the individual is enabled to convey to increasingly wider circles of 
sympathisers an emotional state similar to that by which he is 
himself dominated. 

Rhythm must be considered as the simplest of all art forms. 
Wallaschek and Grosse have pointed out how important a part 
rhythm, by facilitating co-operation, has played in the struggle for 
existence, and Biicher further insists on the invaluable saving of 
effort which the individual obtains by regulating his movements 
in a fixed sequence of time. When an expression is fixed in 
rhythmical form its contagious power is incalculably increased, 
whether it be the gymnastic dance, unmelodic music, poetry or 
geometric ornament. 
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Whenever the feeling forms a part of a differentiated and fully 
formed emotion the impulse to social expression must avail itself 
of some more adequate means of transmission. Simple gymnastic 
dancing becomes pantomimic and dramatic representation is 
evolved. A _ histrionic element can also be noticed in all the 
various forms of artistic production, including, for example, 
literature and the formative and decorative arts of design. 

By explaining the art-impulse as a form of social expression the 
author accounts for art-creation and art-enjoyment as activities 
which have their end in themselves. The emotionalistic inter- 
pretation supplies a principle which can be applied to all stages, 
the lower as well as the higher, of art development. <A desire 
of ‘“‘expression for its own sake,” or rather for the sake of its 
immediately enhancing or relieving effects on feeling, may have 
operated as an art-factor in all stages of culture, and thus have 
given an autotelic value even to the lowest manifestations of art. 
The driving force in art-creation becomes comprehensible by this 
assumption, and the most distinctive features of the creation itself 
can be deduced from this psychological principle. In attempting 
to explain the refinement of artistic attention we can no longer 
restrict ourselves to the purely psychical factors, but are compelled 
to appeal to the influence exercised by the concrete work of art. 

Just as moral feelings have been gradually developed under the 
influence of actions which may originally have been quite non- 
ethical, so the refinement of the wsthetic sense has been promoted 
by works of art which may themselves have served entirely non- 
westhetic purposes. The play-impulse, the impulse to attract by 
pleasing, and the imitative impulse, for example, may have called 
into existence works and manifestations which fulfil the require- 
ments of the several art forms. The play-impulse in particular 
must have been of incalculable importance in the history of art. 

Dr. Hirn then proceeds to point out the importance which the 
lower art forms, such as the dance, pantomime and ornament have 
been as a means of interchanging thoughts, that is of conveying 
information. There is but one step between the impromptu dance 
or poem which tells of a recent occurrence, and a work of art 
which perpetuates the same occurrence to consecutive generations ; 
but historical art is absent amongst the most primitive folk. 
Military peoples naturally derive great advantage from historical 
art. 

The sexual element in art is carefully discussed ; one chapter 
being devoted to the subject of ‘Animal Display’ as preparatory 
to a consideration of art and ‘ Sexual Selection, the ‘ Origins of 
Self-decoration ’ and ‘ Erotic Art’. The conclusion is arrived at, 
that sexual selection never creates any quality of beauty. The 
decoration of the person, whether by ornament, dress, painting, 
tattooing and the like, serves primarily perhaps to distinguish the 
adult and marriageable individuals from other members of the 
tribe. Novelty has probably only been employed to facilitate at- 
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tention and not for its own sake, since there is a deep-seated and 
widely spread antipathy to every feature that diverges from the 
national ideal which may, however, be devoid of beauty. Orna- 
ments which indicate valour or wealth are by no means worn solely 
for the sake of the women. Personal ornamentation, however, 
often has a magical significance. As a cause of artistic activity 
sexual selection does not operate everywhere ; but even when there 
is no competition between rivals, sexual emotions may still find an 
artistic expression, and the strong emotional tension which accom- 
panies pairing must of itself give rise to some mode of seeking 
reliei by sound or movement. Finally, the author warns the 
student that apparently erotic representations have often a very 
different meaning, and what to an outsider may appear to be an 
immoral pantomime may be intended to serve in the interests of 
morality. 

We have no space to follow our author into the relation of art 
and work which manifests itself chiefly in dances, pantomimic 
imitation of various activities and rhythmic music and song, these 
not only are useful in overcoming natural laziness, but they regu- 
late work and make it more effective. The same applies to art and 
war, but the stimulation in this case requires to be greater, and 
amongst warlike peoples one finds highly developed choral dances 
which are capable of producing astonishing results, not only by 
infusing courage but by facilitating tribal unity of action and feeling. 
Military singers are able to bring themselves and their savage 
audience up to a pitch of frenzy which is almost equal to that pro- 
duced by the dances. Contempt, which is hurled at the enemy, 
combined with threats and boasting, contribute to foster courage, 
and various decorative devices are employed to express these 
emotions. This ‘‘ Schreckschmuck,”’ as the Germans call it, is well 
exemplified in the fearsome military decoration of most fighting 
peoples and in the face shields of some districts of New Guinea 
and Borneo. The art production of military tribes has everywhere 
acquired some common qualities ; their decorative arts as well as 
their poetry and dramatic dances are always characterised by an 
intense and forcible life, which is often combined by dignified power 
and graceful elegance. 

The belief in a magical connexion between similar things is one 
of incalculable importance in the life of primitive man, and it has 
very widely exercised itself on the formative arts. 

“To give information—that is, to widen our knowledge of nature 
and life ; to propitiate—that is, to flatter our senses by the display 
of beauty ; to stimulate—that is, to heighten our vital energy, and 
thus make life easier to live and life’s work easier to perform; to 
work magic—that is, to produce an illusion of reality capable of 
leading to a confusion between the subjective and objective world ; 
—these are all purposes which have been represented as essential 
to art. And it might be shown, if investigation were pursued into 
the later stages of development, that art on its highest plane still 
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bears the same relation to concrete utilities as it does on the lowest. 
Art never ceases to inform, never ceases to please, never ceases to 
stimulate, never loses something of a magical efficacy.” 

ALFRED C. Happon. 


A Manual of Psychology. By G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. London: W. B. Clive, Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press, 1901. Pp. xvi., 661. 


THE fact that a second edition of Prof. Stout’s Manual has already 
been called for is another gratifying evidence of the advance of 
psychological study in this country. The book is avowedly an 
attempt to treat Psychology in a way which shall give the beginner 
‘‘a real interest in the subject, and a real power of dealing with 
it even when familiar formulas fail him’”’. ‘lhe author has striven 
to avoid “the arid and dogmatic statements ’’ which he has ap- 
parently found in most previous introductory manuals, and whether 
or not he actually succeeds in getting the average university student 
of the mental sciences to take an effective interest in psychology, he 
has certainly produced a hand-book which will be a stimulus and a 
help in that direction. The old abstract lines of treatment are 
ruthlessly disregarded and the actual character of psychical de- 
velopment, with its constant interconnexion of conation and 
cognition, is admirably put before us. Of course there are certain 
inevitable drawbacks. A want of crispness and definition will be 
felt by most beginners, and still more the partial ignoring of certain 
universally recognised types of conscious states. Thus the term 
instinct does not occur in the heading of any section, nor in the 
index. It has to be sought for under such heads as “ Persistency 
with Varied Effort’? in a chapter on ‘‘ Characteristics of Percep- 
tion”. May I suggest that while it is of the highest importance 
to let the student realise that instinct is not an isolated and 
mysterious faculty, having a special field of activity, it is not 
necessary to taboo the time-honoured name? From the point 
of view of the teacher, it seems better to frankly recognise the old 
nomenclature and to exhibit its relation to the new. 


For the most part the second edition is a reprint from the 
stereotypo plates of the first; but there have been a good many 
important additions, omissions, and alterations, though none of 
any very great length. One of the most interesting changes is 
a fresh attempt to discriminate, from the psychological point of 
view between ‘ object’’ and ‘“ presentation’’. Dr. Stout proposes 
to use the former term for ‘“ the whole which we are attending 
[? to] and endeavouring to bring before consciousness more fully 
and distinctly ’’; the latter is reserved for ‘‘ the special characters 
or relations of the object as they appear successively in different 
phases of the cognitive process’. This distinction between whole 
and part does not seem to be in the same plane as the more 
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ordinary distinction, also adopted, between the object as existing 
outside of my consciousness, and the presentation as a fact of 
my consciousness. The whole passage (and especially the note 
on p. 60) seems more difficult than the corresponding passage in 
the first edition. It is only fair to say that Prof. Stout, who is 
a teacher as well as a psychologist, sensibly tells the beginner 
that he ‘‘ need not trouble himself if he does not understand this 
note’’. However the entire discussion, which is necessarily more 
metaphysical than psychological, would with advantage have been 
relegated to an appendix. From a purely psychological point of 
view the essential difference between ‘“ object ”’ and ‘ percept ”’ 
seems to lie in the fact that the former is a mere concept, projected 
and detached from the individual consciousness, and referred to a 
system which is supposed to exist for all consciousnesses. It 
cannot be presented in sense-perception ; it is essentially an ab- 
straction employed to explain sense-perceptions. 

The relation between pleasure-pain an conation is the subject 
of a rewritten section in book 1i. chapter ii. Dr. Stout does 
not seem to have quite succeeded in demonstrating an essential 
ditference between conation at its lower levels and mere feeling. 
Personally I am more and more convinced that the ultimate 
meaning of pleasure is appetition, and the ultimate meaning of 
pain is aversion. All these words in the final analysis mean the 
same thing, an attitude of the subject towards the presentation. 
A pleasant state is one which we want to retain or reinstate; an 
unpleasant state is one which we wish to terminate or avoid. 
Anything more than this is part of the content of the state not of 
the attitude of the subject. There is, then, no need to enumerate 
pure pleasure-pain and mere conation separately. They are one 
and the same thing; and so we fall back on the old twofold 
division of mental elements. No doubt at higher levels the dis- 
tinction between feeling and conation is quite clearly marked, and 
emotion is a very different thing from voluntary decision. But the 
‘‘hedonic aspect of consciousness ”’ is at bottom the same as the 
conative. 

In book iii. the chapter on the perception of external reality, 
which must have struck most teachers as wanting in detail, has 
been somewhat enlarged, and might with advantage have been 
enlarged still further. The importance of the process of self-pro- 
jection which was insisted on half a century ago by Mansel in his 
Encyclopedia Britannica article, is now being properly appreciated 
by a few psychologists ; and in the recent works of Dr. Stout and 
Dr. Ward this animistic factor receives its fullest recognition. 

Book iv. has received little alteration. The new passage in 
chapter i. on the “ fragmentariness”’ of images as opposed to 
percepts is interesting. By the ‘“ fragmentariness”’ of images is 
meant the want of continuity with the total “mass of sensa- 
tional experience of which they would form part if they occurred 
as actual sensations” (p. 414). The term does not seem altogether 
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a happy one; but the characteristic discontinuity of images to 
which attention is called in the passage is certainly deserving of note. 

One can understand that in his capacity of examiner, at any rate, 
Dr. Stout has got heartily sick of the term apperception, which 
played such an important réle in his Analytical Psychology. To 
misapply the words of George Eliot, ‘‘ there is hardly any mental 
misery worse than having our own serious phrases, our own rooted 
beliefs, caricatured by "—the blundering and the incompetent. 
Yet it is curious that he should have written another work on 
mental science a few years after the Analytical Psychology, and 
never have cause to mention the “ blessed word ” at all. For the 
sake of the bewildered student I had hoped to find in this second 
edition of the Manual some definite recognition of a term which 
has come to be regarded as articulus stantis vel cadentis psychologia. 
But the second edition is as silent on the point as the first; and 
there is a suspicion of levity in the way in which the author has 
silently discarded his old love. 

It seems a pity too that in this new edition opportunity has 
not been taken to supply a fuller and more detailed account of 
the emotions. After all, the discrimination of certain types of 
emotional reaction has been forced on humanity by the needs of 
daily life. The same emotional categories have been recognised 
by the man in the street, the philosopher and the poet since the 
days when written literature began. The adequate classification 
of the emotions may be a hopeless task, but some sort of “ natural 
history account ”’ should surely have been included in such a book 
as this. It is true we have a valuable analysis of fear and of 
anger, but there is no sufficient treatment of what Dr. Bain calls 
‘the tender emotion,’ or of the wsthetic feelings. When the 
inevitable third edition appears, it is to be hoped that this omission 
may be supplied. 

There is no need to dwell on all the small changes that Dr. 
Stout has introduced. I note, however, that he comes nearer 
than before towards a repudiation of the ‘“ pure ego”; he no 
longer identifies subconsciousness with ‘ sentience ’”’; and a new 
section is added on “ gradations of conative activity ’’ which ought 
to make clearer the conception of ‘‘ unity of consciousness as 
constituted by unity of interest’. 

That Dr. Stout’s Manual is more difficult for the beginner to 
understand and to retain in memory than most of the crowd of 
Primers, Hand-books and Outlines, cannot, I think, be denied. 
But the student who takes the trouble to master it will have the 
advantage of a thoroughly fresh and first-hand introduction to the 
subject-matter of the science, unencumbered either by tradition- 
alisin or by devotion to relatively insignificant detail, And in 
spite of the modest preface, the book will more and more find its 
way into the hands of those who are much more than beginners, 
for I venture to assert that no psychologist, however accom- 
plished, will read it without adding materially to his knowledge. 


F. RYLAND. 
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Memory: An Inductive Study. By F. W. Cotecrove, Ph.D., D.D. With 
an introduction by G. StantEy Haut, LL.D. 


PresIpENT G, StanLey HA introduces the author and his work in com- 
plimentary terms. Of the latter he says it will be a serviceable vade 
mecum for practical teachers, that it is a plain, simple, scientific hand- 
book, that it is very opportune, suggestive and stimulating. 

The introduction necessitates a short criticism of the chapters that the 
book itself would hardly call for. The first chapter ‘ aims to orientate 
the reader’ historically. The author attempts to summarise the views 
of a very large number of writers in forty small pages of large print, with 
the natural result that, if the reader is not already familiar with the 
views of any writer dealt with, he finds the summary unintelligible, while 
if he has any such familiarity he is not helped to a further comprehension. 
What can any one gain by reading of a certain author that he “ attributes 
to the grey matter of the cortex the fixation of memory images, yet he 
ascribes the intelligent memory to the mind, while recognition is an 
ability of the soul”? The second chapter is a jumble of animal anec- 
dotes. It may be conceded that these would suffice to prove that some 
animals have memory and instinct, but these facts have never been 
intelligently doubted. The author makes much of Hering’s use of the 
term ‘organic memory ’ to cover every kind of modification of organs and 
organism resulting from use. The essential and vastly important problem 
raised by this use of the word memory may be stated thus: Can we get 
from the study of the development of the nervous systems and the habits 
and instincts of animals evidence of the inheritance of the effects of use ; 
and were all purely nervous activities originally acquired by the aid or 
with the accompaniment of consciousness ? Prof. Colegrove seems to be 
dimly aware of the existence of this problem, and touches upon it in a 
confused manner, but fails to select and arrange his anecdotes to throw 
light upon it. 

In the third chapter, on diseases of memory, the author contributes a 
few extremely ill-reported clinical cases, and hopelessly confuses false 
memories with accurate memories of illusions and hailucinations. 

The chapter on ‘Brain and Mind’ consists of irrelevant pickings from 
text-books of physiology. As a sample of gross inaccuracy may be 
quoted the statement that if an animal ‘loses the ‘arm centre’ (of the 
cortex of the cerebrum), he cannot use the corresponding limb at all, or 
only in the most feeble manner, nor can he ever recover” (p. 141). As 
a sample of lucid and exhaustive exposition of a difficult subject the 
following passage may serve : “ The chief theories of the physical basis of 
consciousness are: (1) that of Lewes, who holds that the nerve process 
is irritable, and is therefore conscious. He believes that each nerve 
centre has its own consciousness, and that the consciousness of the 
individual is only the outcome of many lower consciousnesses. The 
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other theory is that a given degree of development is necessary before 
consciousness appears.” In chapter v. the author propounds what he 
calls the hypothesis of ‘Genetic Parallelism’. Of this one can only say 
that it is silly. The rest of the chapter is feebly anecdotal. I transcribe 
one passage : “ By exercise a muscle acquires new power, which is due 
in part to a change in the muscles themselves, but such memories are 
associated with the nervous system. This is possible because the motor 
nerve terminates in the centre of the muscles and throws off branches in 
all directions.” 

Chapter vi. deals with the answers received from 1658 persons to a 
series of questions. The results might have been interesting if they had 
been presented intelligibly, and if there were any evidence of intelligent 
handling of them. A fair example is the handling of the answers to one 
of the questions that ‘‘called for the book read before the age of nine 
which is best recalled”. We are told that the books most frequently 
mentioned were light stories such as Jack and the Beanstalk and nursery 
rhymes. Next in frequency were novels, and we are told that of the 
novels Robinson Crusoe was mentioned almost as often as all others to- 
gether. Fairy tales come next in frequency. ‘Of other books, Bible 
stories are designated by 48, didactic works by 11, biography by 14, 
history by 13, natural history by 16”. We are then informed that the 
following precious pedagogical indications are unmistakable : “ Historical 
and didactic novels are most potent of the permanent influences. Scott 
and Lord Lytton, not mentioned here, if read early will be remembered. 
The Bible stories are the portions of sacred Scripture best suited to the 
child. Biography is well remembered and most instructive. There 
could be no better reading to appeal to the permanent interest of the 
young than some of the best of Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato.” Could any- 
thing be more inane and worthless? Remembering that 1658 persons 
returned answers, these conclusions will remain sufficiently strange even 
if we classify Robinson Crusve as a didactic and historical novel, or believe 
it to have been written by Scott or Lytton or both of them. The chap- 
ter is full of gems for quotation ; we are told: “The following memories 
belong wholly or chiefly to the Indians: Lakes, rivers, wolves, coons, 
owls, fishing, skating and negroes”. And again : “ The racial experience 
also crops out. One could hardly find an Indian or white child afraid of 
a candy sheep’s head because the teeth showed, but this was the earliest 
memory of a negress.” 

Chapter vii. opens with a passable popular account of apperception, 
and then displays several tables of figures of ‘ recognition-times ’ whose 
value is a minimal if not a minus quantity. 

The value of the final chapter on pedagogical applications can best be 
illustrated by extracts—‘“ Senses, such as we possess, when trained 
correctly multiply experiences and memories an hundredfold. Manual 
training educates the senses and thus gives rise to definite motor 
memories. The child must be placed where different stimuli will act 
upon his nerve-centres.” “It may, however, be stated that a teacher 
is not efficient in proportion as the pupils know little of the subjects 
studied.”” And as a final conclusion, admirably in keeping with the rest 
of the book—“ Perhaps the whole matter may be left to the common 
sense of teachers who are alive to many pedagogical maxims and who 
have a genuine interest in the pupils. We are obliged to leave the sub- 
ject with them, for no definite boundary can be drawn between the task, 
on the one hand, of acquiring what is new and interesting and, on the 
other hand, of laying up permanent stores of information.” But it 
would require pages of extracts to give an adequate idea of the futility 
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of the whole book. It has no merits, it is a confused mass of super- 
ficial, irrelevant and inaccurate verbiage. The book belongs to that 
class of printed matter which is becoming a serious nuisance to psycholo- 
gists. President Hall’s introduction seems to me as regrettable as it is 
unjustifiable, for not only must it tend to the detriment of psychology 
in general, but it may lead numerous persons to read this book, and 
every minute given to it will be a minute wasted. 
W. McD. 


The Mediterranean Race; a Study of the Origin of European Peoples (Con- 
temporary Science Series). By G. Seri, Professor of Anthropology 
in the University of Rome. With 93 illustrations. London: Walter 
Scott, 1901. Pp. xii., 320. Price 6s. 


Prof. Sergi’s main thesis is that a dolichocephalic race, having its origin 
in North Africa, and extending outwards from the Mediterranean basin 
as far as the Somalis and Masai in one direction and the Vikings of 
Scandinavia in the other, can be shown to have occupied this extensive 
region in neolithic times, and to constitute even to this day a well-marked 
and representative strain in its population. For the rest, the writer may 
almost be described as ‘ anti-Aryan’. Though forced to adinit that the 
brachycephalic ‘ Kurasiatics’ were in the main successful in imposing 
their linguistic forms on the peoples of the ‘Eurafrican’ stock, he 
labours to prove that Mediterranean civilisation is an indigenous product 
for which the latter are more or less exclusively to thank. It is not, 
however, on the archeological side of the argument that stress is laid ; 
and, in this regard, whilst the handling is original, the matter is ad- 
mittedly derived. For his chief clue the author relies on his own 
craniological researches. He has invented a method—one would have 
preferred a more technical description of it, even in a semi-popular work 
—whereby skulls are classified according to their cranio-facial skeletal 
characters ; and this he claims to be scientific and ‘natural,’ as compared 
with the method of indices, which he pronounces so artificial as to afford 
no criterion of race whatever. Thus a specimen, which on the strength 
of its bare length and breadth measurements would have to be reckoned 
brachycephalic, may yet, he maintains, be clearly seen to be Eurafrican, 
if viewed from above and from in front in the manner he prescribes. On 
the other hand, the true brachycephalic type of Asia may similarly be 
perceived to belong to a distinct ‘zoological species’ (surely a rather 
strong expression !). It would have been interesting to hear whether 
the remaining human types can also thus be differentiated, so as to leave 
us none of those antipodean parallelisms which have hitherto interfered 
with all attempts at ethnological classification by areas. From a 
philosophic point of view, one would likewise have been glad to learn 
how the absolute persistence of cranial character which this method 
postulates is explicable on ordinary principles of Evolution. If the 
influence of the environmental factor is to be recognised at all, why allow 
it no effect whatever upon the form of the skull, whilst saddling it with 
so much responsibility as regards the production of size and colour 
variations ? As an example of the way in which Prof. Sergi brushes 
aside awkward difficulties of this latter kind, more particularly in 
respect to pigmentation, it may be mentioned that the ‘ xanthic’ features 
of the Kabyles are explained as simply due to their mountain habitat. 
Speaking personally as one who has had the privilege of assisting at a 
large clan-gathering of that interesting people, and has marked the extra- 
ordinary contrast between their blue eyes and light hair and the dark 
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eyes and locks of other Berber tribes at present living under almost 
precisely similar physical conditions, I cannot but regard this as a 
crucial instance of the way in which ethnologists seek to lighten the 
ship by cheerfully throwing each the other’s luggage overboard. 

s R. R. Marert. 


Cornell Studies in Philosophy. (1) Some Problems in Lotze's Theory of 
Knowledge. By E. P. Roptns. Edited, with a biographical intro- 
duction, by J. E. Cretanton. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. 
Pp. v., 108. 

(2) Brahman: A Study in the History of Indian Philosophy. By H. de 
W. GriswoLb, 1900. Pp. viii., 89. 

(3) The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By G. N. Dotson, 1901. Pp. 
vii., 110. 


All three of these Studies are distinctly above the general average of 
doctorate theses. The first, which is also perhaps the best, was left 
partly unfinished by the untimely death of its author, and has been 
prepared for the press by Prof. Creighton. Its aim is “ sympathetically 
to interpret the spirit of Lotze’s system as a whole, to do justice to the 
philosopher by taking him at his best rather than to exhibit the literal 
inconsistencies of his system”. The three chapters deal with Lotze’s 
problem and method; his mediation between Kant and Hegel with 
regard to knowledge; and his general view of the relation of knowledge 
and reality. The second monograph offers “a special study of the 
doctrine of Brahman, the central conception of Indian philosophy and 
religion, . . . a study both in the history of philosophy and in the 
history of religion”. The method followed is both genetic and com- 
parative, and the style clear and straightforward. Technical criticism 
must be left to others ; but the Study is interesting even to the layman 
in things Oriental, and throws much light on the psychology of the Indian 
mind. The third thesis gives a critical and at the same time a reasonably 
sympathetic account of Nietzsche’s philosophical writings. An intro- 
duction is followed by chapters on the esthetic, intellectual and ethical 
periods of his activity; the final chapter discusses his relation to 
Schopenhauer, Hegel and the Hegelians, the Neo-Kantians, and the 
‘decadents ’ of literature. Apart from an occasional tendency towards 
oversubtlety (as, ¢.g., in the discussion of the Uebermensch), Miss Dolson 
writes soundly, and her conclusions will probably tind general acceptance. 
The Study ends with a seven-page bibliography.—But why, as these 
monographs are issued in book form, should they lack an index ? 


A Study of Social Morality. By W. A. Wart, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Glasgow. Edinburgh: TT. & T. Clark. Pp. i., 287. 


The object of this study of the ‘main principles of the social virtues’ is 
to “help the reader to classify his conceptions of the whole, but without 
the emphasis being laid on the more speculative portions of the subject”. 
Throughout, the author attempts to “keep in touch with the doctrine 
of common sense ” 

In other words, the reader is to be helped to obtain a system of Ethics 
(for an “ Ethical System of some sort is necessary ”) which shall have no 
metaphysical or scientific basis, and at the same time shall not give him 
any concrete code in detail. The latter he is to get by “adapting the 
outline to his own views and purposes”. Such an attempt would not 
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seem to hold out much hope of success, and, as a fact, what little hope 
is, or might be, present to begin with, is destroyed by the superficial and 
disconnected style of treatment adopted by the author. The whole book 
is composed of little more than disconnected jottings-—largely quotations 
from other authors—aggregated together without any logical coherence, 
and coming to no definite conclusion. Any one quotation taken separ- 
ately, and many also of the author’s own remarks, might indirectly help 
the student by giving him something to think about, but further help 
than this he will not find. 


Medicine and the Mind. By M. pve Frieury. Translated by 8. B. 
Coutiins. London: Downey & Co.; New York: Chas. Seribner’s 
Sons, 1900. Pp. xi., 373. Price, $4.50. 


This is a readable translation (not indexed) of Dr. de Fleury’s La 
médecine de esprit, a work to which the French Academy awarded the 
Prix Bordin. Part i “Of Certain Ideas Entertained by Physicians,” 
starts out from the work of Charcot and his pupils upon hysteria and 
hypnotism, and proceeds to study the relations of medical science to 
law, literature and art. A brief sketch of the functions of the brain 
leads up to a discussion of strength and fatigue, nervous exhaustion and 
tone, in which the attempt is made “to account for the spontaneous 
oscillations of vitality among neurasthenic sufferers in particular, to 
detect their mechanism and to reproduce them experimentally”. Part 
ii, “A Medical System of Morals,” details the hygienic treatment of in- 
dolence, melancholy, sexual passion and anger. “The new morality is 
hygienic, science raising itself to the dignity.of a practical philosophy ; 
it is therapeutics dealing with the temporary weakness or more serious 
paralysis of our will, the great regulator of the human machine... . If 
the hygiene which we desire succeeds in teaching men to live worthily 
and to work well, then it is in truth a sound morality.” 


Clinical Studies in Vice and Insanity. By G. R. Witson. Edinburgh : 
W. F. Clay ; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Pp. xi., 234. 


These Studies are three in number. The first deals with drunkenness 
and alcoholism, considered as always a morbid affection of the purposive 
or self-directive functions of the mind, with special reference to the 
dynamics of cerebral processes. The second treats (with cases) of the 
alcoholic predisposition and diathesis. The third is a clinical study of 
fifteen cases of insanity, with digressions on etiology, pathology and 
treatment, and with special reference to the spiritual factor in mental 
disease. The author writes lucidly and with good critical balance. Both 
the theoretical discussions and the clinical pictures are of high import- 
ance to the student of psychology. 


The Principles of Biology. By Herpert Spencer. Vol. ii. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1900. Pp. xii., 663. 


The additions made to this volume are less numerous and important than 
those made to volume i. A chapter on the “Integration of the Organic 
World” ‘serves to round off the general theory of evolution in its 
application to living things’’. There are three new appendices, on the 
“ Annulose Type,” on ‘“ Physiological or Constitutional Units” and on 
the “ Inheritance of Functionally Caused Modifications”. The chapter 
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on differentiation of animal tissues into inner and outer contains a new 
section on the establishment of the nervous system, and footnotes and 
notes appended to chapters occur here and there throughout the volume. 


A System of Ethics. By F. Pautsey. Translated and edited by F. 
Tumty. New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xviii., 723. 
Price $3.00. 


This is an accurate and sympathetic translation of a good book. Prof. 
Thilly has omitted book iv. of the original (Umriss einer Staats- und 
Gesellschaftslehre), and also the sections of book iii. that relate to the duel. 
The translation is made from the fourth German edition, and is enriched 
by notes and bibliographical references. 


Essai sur Pimayination créatrice. Par To. Risot, Membre de l'Institut, 
Professeur au Collége de France. Paris: F. Alean, 1900. Pp. vii., 
304. Price 5 fr. 


Like all that comes from M. Ribot’s pen, this work is at once entertaining 
and valuable, although it claims to be only an essay, and not a complete 
treatment of one of the most difficult and most neglected portions of 
psychology. It is divided into three parts, of which the first is analytic, 
and the second genetic, whilst the last is termed ‘ concrete,’ and reviews 
the principal imaginative types. Scientific interest centres chiefly in the 
first part, which, unfortunately, is in some respects the least satisfactory 
of the three. Much of the analysis is indeed excellent; but whether 
because of a want of connecting links between the different chapters or 
whatever the reason may be, it is not always easy to catch the general 
drift of the book. The details are usually precise ; but there is a certain 
vagueness about the main outlines. According to the author's own 
statement, his chief thesis is that the creative imagination “has its 
principal source in the natural tendency of images to objectify them- 
selves, or, more simply, in the motor-elements inherent in the image”. 
In support of this view he contends (1) that motor-elements are essential 
to every representation, and that they tend to overcome its purely 
subjective nature and to externalise it; and (2) that every invention is 
due to some special need (there being no instinct of creation or invention 
in general), and that the emotion accompanying or causing this need 
includes a motor-element. But surely this is rather ambiguous. Are 
the motor-elements of the image identical with those of the emotion ? 
An architect may have to design a new building, and may consequently 
imagine such a building; but the motor-elements in the emotion that 
provokes imagination are not those of the image. Or again, he may 
have imagined the building and therefore desire to have it constructed ; 
but here again the motor-elements are distinct. Thus while both M. 
Ribot’s contentions are true, there is no very close connexion between 
them. The only possible exceptions would be those cases in which the 
object represented is a movement or complex of movements; and it 
may be doubted whether even they are really exceptions. But M. Ribot 
seems throughout to attach too great importance to images of move- 
ments, and to argue from them to all classes of images, the reason being 
that he treats the actualisation of what is imagined as part of the pro- 
cess of imagination. It is probable that the more predominant the 
motor-elements in a representation are, the greater command we have 
over the image, and the better we can treat it as an object to be 
examined ; and in this sense we may say that the motor-elements tend 
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to externalise the image. But M. Ribot seems to mean more than 
this, and to hold that our tendency to actualise our imaginations arises 
from the motor-processes they contain. That, however, holds only of 
imagined movements; surely it is plain that the motor elements in a 
visual image—e.y., of a geometrical figure—do not tend to make us draw 
the figure. 

So far no distinction has been made between the reproductive and 
the creative imaginations. As a matter of fact, however, M. Ribot’s 
analytical work is not so much concerned with what he states to be his 
main thesis as with the question: What forms of association produce 
new combinations, and under what conditions are such combinations 
formed ? Insisting justly on the importance of dissociation, M. Ribot 
finds “the principal source of the materials of creative imagination ” in 
what is commonly called association by similarity, which is the combined 
work of association and dissociation. He then considers the intellectual, 
the emotional and the unconscious factors separately. The intellectual 
factor consists in thinking by analogy, of which the principal types are 
‘personification,’ as exemplified in the myths of children and rade 
peoples, and ‘ metamorphosis ’ or ‘ transformation,’ as when the noise of 
the wind is termed a sobbing, or again when the lion is taken to represent 
courage, etc. The emotional factor influences association in general 
according to the ‘law of interest,’ and it tends to produce new com- 
binations partly through contrast, and partly owing to the fact that 
representations which have been accompanied by the same affective 
state incline to be associated together. Thirdly, there is the unconscious 
factor, at work in what Zichen has termed constellations and in mediate 
associations. With this influence is connected what is popularly called 
the state of inspiration, which should be regarded, the author points out, 
not as a cause, but as a sign, marking the end of unconscious and the 
beginning of conscious elaboration. But the three factors mentioned do 
not work in isolation. The unifying principle (chapter v.) is found in the 
ideal, the ‘ master-idea,’ a mere rough outline at first, around which images, 
associations, voluntary efforts and the rest gradually group themselves. 
In his interesting treatment of this subject, M. Ribot points out that it 
is sometimes best to regard the unifying principle as a fixed idea, some- 
times as a fixed emotion, but that there is no absolute distinction. On 
the relation of the ideal to attention, however, he is neither very precise 
nor very convincing. 

We come now to the genetic part. In the first chapter M. Ribot deals 
with animal life, and finds the eurliest traces of creative imagination in 
the play of young animals. In the case of children (chapter ii.), there 
are traces of it in illusions, but it is more fully displayed in the child’s 
animism or personification of all things. The golden age of imagination 
(chapter iii.) is that stage of human development which is marked by the 
creation of myths, on which subject M. Ribot has a long and interesting 
chapter. In the account of the superior forms of invention (chapter iv.) 
two main types of imaginative procedure are mentioned, each dividing into 
three phases. In one the general idea appears at the very commence- 
ment, and is followed by a period of special ‘incubation’; the second 
phase is that of invention or discovery ; the third that of verification or 
application. In the other, the first phase is occupied with an unconscious 
general preparation ; in the second phase the idea “appears ” suddenly 
(‘inspiration’); whilst the third is a period of construction and develop- 
ment. Newton is an example of the first type ; Mozart of the second. 
Finally, M. Ribot gives a general law of the development of imagination 
both in the individual and in the race (chapter v.): It passes through 
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two periods, separated by a ‘critical phase’. The first period is that of 
autonomy or efflorescence, as exemplified in the child; the critical 
phase is occupied with a struggle “between the pure subjectivity of the 
imagination and the objectivity of rational processes” ; and, finally, the 
imagination in some manner and to some extent is itself rationalised. 

Of the third part of this valuable work it must suffice to say that it 
provides excellent reading and is extremely suggestive. It consists 
of seven chapters, on various types of imagination: the plastic, the 
‘ diffluent,’ the mystical, the scientific, the practical and mechanical, the 
commercial, and, finally, the Utopian. 

T. Lovepay. 


La Doctrine de Spinoza exposée et commentée a la lumiere de faits 
scientifiques. By Emre Ferrifre. Paris: Félix Alean. Pp. ix, 
340. Price 3 fr. 50, 


The first edition of this book (pp. 1-260) would be useful to a beginner, 
especially if he were ignorant of Latin. It is a clear popular exposition 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, which is fairly accurate on the whole. It would, 
however, certainly gain by vigorous compression and by the exclusion of 
those “theories of modern Scientific Metaphysics” which the author 
seems to accept as ultimate truths. 

In the middle portion (pp. 261-302) the author contends (1) that Spinoza 
is consistent throughout his philosophy in the sense that he treats every 
department of experience alike—viz., from the “ Abstract” “ Absolute” 
or “Theoretical” and also from the “Concrete” “Relative” or “ Practical ” 
point of view: (2) that Spinoza’s results (though he professes to neglect 
Induction and to deduce everything a priori) agree in the main with “the 
conclusions established a posterior? by the inductive method. The author 
gives us a summary of these conclusions, which he has published at length 
elsewhere. They ave, he tells us (p. 285, footnote), the fruit of “ more 
than forty years’ study devoted to solving the problems of Metaphysics 
by the aid of positive facts”. 

Under the circumstances it is perhaps natural that the author should 
be confident of the ultimate truth of these Results of ‘‘ Scientific Meta- 
physics’; but it is only by misinterpretation and misunderstanding that 
he finds himself so nearly in complete agreement with Spinoza. 

The rest of the book (pp. 303-340) consists of two Appendices: (1) a 
brief summary of Stoicism, and (2) on the origin and elementary consti- 
tution of ideas. Neither Appendix seems to be of any value. 





HoH J. 


Ueber die materiellen Grundlagen der Bewusstseins Krscheinungen. 
Von J. v. Kries. Leipzig: Mohr. Pp. 54. 


The purpose of this short essay, privately printed some three years 
ago, but not published until this year, is to protest against the 
overestimation of what the author calls the ‘ Leitungs-prinzip’ by those 
who concern themselves with the elucidation of the workings of the 
central nervous system, and to point out its inadequacy as a principle 
of explanation. ‘Leitungs-prinzip’ is the author’s designation of the 
doctrine that all nervous activity is of the type of that which alone has 
been studied in the peripheral nerves, namely, the simple propagation 
from part to part of each fibre of an excitation specific in character for 
each kind of nerve fibre and varying in each fibre only in degrees of 
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intensity, and the transmission of this state of excitation to other fibres 
or fibrils in a manner determined by the relative degrees of resistance 
offered to its passage. Prof. von Kries thinks that physiologists are too 
prone to be content with this relatively simple conception, and to assume 
that the only great problem is the anatomical one, that of the working ’ 
out of the paths of the nervous impulses and their interconnexions. 
While admitting in a very limited degree the value of the ‘ Leitungs- 
prinzip,’ he does not think it applicable to the higher mental activities, 
and he dwells upon various mental functions, the setting up of associa- 
tions (as distinct from their strengthening after being once formed), 
the associative working of complexes, reproduction of temporal series, 
generalisation, etc., pointing out in each case in turn what seem to him 
insuperable objections to the attempt to account for them in terms of 
this principle. 

In the course of the discussion y. Kries enters a timely protest against 
the tendency, so strong with several distinguished authors, to explain 
away all difficulties by the invocation of ‘ Begleit-erscheinungen,’ especially 
those due to afferent impulses from the motor organs. As an alterna- 
tive to the ‘ Leitungs-prinzip’ he suggests what he calls the new funda- 
mental idea of the plasticity of the neurons. This really seems to mean 
a return to the older or primitive view of the individual functioning of 
the nerve cells; that is, instead of seeking explanations in the modes of 
interconnexion of cells v. Kries would assign a primary importance to 
differentiation of processes within the cells, to ‘intracellulare Leistungen ’. 
He reminds those who may be inclined to think that he is asking too 
much of the cells, of the marvellous properties of the egg-cell that seems 
to contain in some sense not only the specific but also many individual 
peculiarities of the person that is to grow up from it. It is interesting 
to find that a distinguished physiologist is thus led to a view similar to 
that adopted by E. v. Hartmann, who sets out from metaphysical and 
psychological grounds. 

But v. Kries does not succeed in making clear this conception, and in 
fact hardly attempts to do more than urge the desirability of its further ! 
consideration. Nor does he, I think, succeed in establishing the case 
against the ‘ Leitungs-prinzip’; thus, to take two only of the various 
functions dealt with by him, we may admit with him that the ‘ Leitungs- 
prinzip,’ pure and simple, cannot explain the setting up of associations, 
yet when supplemented by the principles of the radiation of impulses 
and of the residual excitement or state of raised excitability following 
the state of activity (new evidence for which appears in the recent work 
of Miiller and Pilzecker) it would seem to suffice. The difficulties that | 
v. Kries finds in the application of the ‘ Leitungs-prinzip’ to the explana- 
tion of the activities which he groups under the name ‘ generalisation’ 
arise from his overlooking the fact that what we have to deal with in the 
cases he brings forward, is not a generalising activity but rather a lack of . 
discrimination of differences owing to lack of appropriate mental (or 
neural) systems. When a child calls every seen object ‘mum-mum,’ or 
at a still earlier stage of development reacts to all sensory stimuli by a 
wild waving of its arms, that is generalisation of the most extreme type } 
in the sense of the word used by v. Kries; yet these cases, I think, | 
present no difficulty for the ‘ Leitungs-prinzip’. There can be no doubt 
that v. Kries has put his finger on a weak spot, that there is in fact a 
tendency very general among physiologists to shrink back from any 
contact with consciousness, or to tacitly give up the central problem of 
mental physiology ; of which tendencies the wide acceptance of the 
hypothesis of psycho-physical parallelism is the result. While realising 
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the value of v. Kries’ work in insisting on the need of new fundamental 
conceptions distinctly physiological, not merely anatomical, in character, 
we may still hold that these should be designed to supplement and 
extend the application of the ‘ Leitungs-prinzip’ rather than to supplant 
it. Of such supplementary principles two, enunciated by Exner, ‘ Hem- 
mung’ and ‘ Bahnung,’ are admitted by v. Kries to have a high value; 
and though we may agree with him in thinking that not all Exner’s 
explanations are valid, and may hold that in many cases Exner assumes 
as given by the higher levels of the brain the main part of that which 
he endeavours to explain, we must not forget that his is the work of a 
pioneer in this the most ditlicult, the most obscure, and perhaps the 
most important field open to scientific inquiry. 
W. McD. 


Dev Aufbau der menschlichen Seele: eine psychologische Skizze. Von 
Dr. med. H. Krox tu, Sanitiitsrat in Strassburg i. EK. Leipzig: 
Engelmann, 1900. Pp. v., 392. Price 5 m. 


It would not be very easy to understand what purpose this book is 
intended to fulfil, had not the author himself offered an explanation. 
He was inspired to write it by the discussions of the Psychological 
Congress of 1896. From those discussions he seems to have gathered 
that many psychologists are still the slaves of ‘“ transcendentalism,” and 
regard the soul as a ready-made article implanted in an alien world at 
the birth of the human body. In reply to such a doctrine Dr. Kroell 
has given us the view which his “ unprejudiced observations as a medical 
man” have forced upon him. Unfortunately, the theory that he ex- 
pounds, so far from being novel, is but a late-born specimen of an 
obsolete form of materialism. Beginning with a complaint, which in a 
certain sense may be justifiable, that matter and energy are too often 
regarded as really separate, whereas they ought to be regarded only as 
distinguishable, he then proceeds to assert (without a notion how funda- 
mental an assumption he is making) that the sole content of the universe 
is the union of matter and energy which he terms ‘ Kraftstoff’. The 
rest of his theory follows naturally enough from this assumption. ‘“ We 
are ourselves a part of this ‘ Kraftstoff, which has in our brain reached 
a form of development in which it becomes self-conscious and is thus 
able to investigate the modes of its own appearance.” Accordingly, Dr. 
Kroell is not content to regard mental processes as dependent on 
physiological processes: he calls mental processes themselves ‘modes 
of motion,’ or he confuses psychological and physiological terminology, 
and talks of ‘images rising in the brain’ and of ‘ideas sinking to the 
layer of neurons of memory,’ or of ‘movements passing through con- 
sciousness’ on their way to ‘another set of neurons’. The opening 
chapters of the book give in outline a commendably clear account of 
the structure of the nervous system. They are followed by a treatment 
of physiological questions which is of doubtful value in parts and 
throughout unduly dogmatic, the influence of a somewhat strange psy- 
chology being very noticeable. T'arther on, the author deals at some 
length with the development of ethical principles and of society, occupy- 
ing himself largely with a rather superficial discussion of the relative 
importance of individual organisation and of the environment as factors 
in the growth of moral consciousness. The chief attraction of the book 
is a simple honesty of intention; in style it makes a fine show of rather 
sentimental rhetoric. 
T. Lovepay. 
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Saggio sulle Idee Morali e Politiche di Tommaso Hobbes. Per GrusEprE 


Tarantino. Napoli: R. Tipographia Francesco Giannini & Figli, 
1900. Pp. 


This essay deserves recognition as a serious and independent study of 
Hobbes’s moral and physical philosophy. Signor Tarantino’s estimate 
of the relation of Hobbes to contemporary speculation is in the main 
just and discriminating. He rightly rejects any sort of affiliation to 
Bacon, an error which still maintains a tenacious footing in most histories 
of philosophy; but he does not allow enough weight to the strong 
probability of a direct influence exerted on Hobbes by Galilei. A close 
study of Hobbes’s works inclines us to assign the decisive stimulus to a 
scientific philosophy to the period of his third continental tour, 1634-37, 
and in this stimulus there is good reason to believe no one had so large 
a share as Galilei. Already in January, 1633, as we know from a letter in 
the Portland MSS., which Signor Tarantino does not appear to have 
consulted, he is hunting for a copy of Galilei’s Dialogues among the 
London booksellers; Father Marin Mersenne, whom he came to know 
intimately in Paris, was busied with a translation of these same 
Dialogues ; nor must the story, depending though it does on a single 
strand of evidence, be lightly dismissed, that it was Galilei who, when 
the Englishman sought him out in his Florentine villa, inspired him with 
the bold idea of treating moral and civil philosophy by the geometrical 
method, and thereby transforming a chaos of fluctuating opinion into a 
rigorously exact science. On page 43 the writer fairly censures Hobbes for 
roundly asserting that sense is nothing but motion, and points out that 
he has therein substituted the physical correlate for the sensation itself. 
In justice to Hobbes he should however have cited a passage in the De 
Corpore (iv., e. 25) which shows that Hobbes was quite conscious of the 
leap he had taken, and of the inadequacy of his solution. But the 
central paradox of the essay is to be found in chapters vi. and vii. The 
thesis that the writer supports may be most fairly stated in his own 
words. In the philosophy of Hobbes “il bene e il male hanno un valore 
in sé e per sé, indipendentemente dall’autorita dello stato ” (p. 115); con- 
sequently that Hobbes recognises that the essential element in morality 
consists not in doing but in willing, not in the content but in the motive 
of the action (p. 91). In the first place we submit that the passages 
which Signor Tarantino adduces in support of his view do not, taken 
with their contexts, support it at all. We aver without hesitation that 
“moral” motives find no place in Hobbes’s philosophy. His exposition 
of the laws of nature is a hardly veiled attack on the fundamental fact 
of morality. These laws are by him shown to be deductions of reason 
from the principle of self-preservation. Now if the principle of self- 
preservation, logically and calmly treated, can be shown to involve the 
erection of a sovereign power with an irresistible claim to obedience, the 
task which Hobbes proposes to himself is done. Morality is demon- 
strated by one and the same argument, the dictate of the reason of the 
individual, and the arbitrary creation of the sovereign will. Hobbes’s 
critics then are right when they attribute to him un etica unicamente 
instituzionale ; but Signor Tarantino is right, too, in insisting that they 
have not in so saying spoken the final word. Hobbes’s dialectic is 
neither simple nor superficial, but to our thinking Signor Tarantino has 
not found the true clue to its unravelling. And the clue which he has 
employed has sometimes led him to a misunderstanding of his author, 
e.g. he has quite failed to grasp Hobbes’s re-interpretation of the dis- 
tinction between the conceptions of “sin” and “crime” (p. 115). In 
conclusion we may note that the writer seems in no wise to have grasped 
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the real indebtedness of Hobbes to the lawyers. Endowed with a legal 
mind of a deductive cast, he was perpetually “operating” in moral and 
politieal philosophy with legal categories. 
W. G. PoGson SirH. 


Philosophia Militans. By Frieprich Pavutsen. Pp. viii., 192. 


The warfare of which Prof. Paulsen writes is that waged by philosophy 
against clericalism on the one hand and naturalism on the other. 
Dogmatic theology and natural science claim, each of them, complete 
mastery over human thought, and, agreeing in nothing else, agree in 
asserting the uselessness of metaphysics. Prof. Paulsen’s object is to 
show that neither the one nor the other is entitled to this autocratic 
position, and that the peace can be kept between them only by a philo- 
sophy which in Kantian fashion marks off the boundary between faith 
and knowledge. 

The five essays contained in the book have already appeared separately 
and are united only by the general purpose indicated above. Two of 
them are answers to ‘recent Catholic pronouncements on philosophy 

and science. Another is an interesting sketch of Fichte as a champion of 
philosophical free-thought. Another, which appeared first in Vaihinger’s 
Kantstudien, deals with Kant as the philosopher of Protestantism. All 
these essays are, if somewhat diffuse, extremely pleasant and interesting. 
The author's great knowledge of the history of European thought enables 
him to reply very effectively to his clerical opponents, and to exhibit 
vividly the relation of Kant and Fichte to the intellectual tendencies of 
their time. But it may be doubted, (1) whether the antithesis between 
faith and knowledge holds good, in the form in which Prof. Paulsen 
inherits it from Kant, and (2) whether, in any form, it ends the old 
quarrel between religion and science as completely as he seems to 
suppose. Surely he works with too simple a formula. 

The fifth essay is different in character, and more important. It is a 
thoroughly fair and conclusive critique of Haeckel’s pretentious monism. 
He makes great sport of a system which offers us long words in place of 
clear thinking, and which, riddled through and through as it is with 
inconsistencies, must either fall back into materialism or press on to a 
monism whose One is spirit. 

W. D. Ross. 
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VII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw. Vol. x., No.1. E. Ritchie. ‘The Essential 
in Religion.’ [* Religion is the intimate and vital apprehension, by the 
individual, of what is conceived to be reality, . . . whether such reality 
be regarded as co-extensive with, as included in, as inclusive of, or as 
distinct from the world of natural phenomena,—it always, however, being 
regarded as in some way related to the individual himself. Any such 
apprehension must embrace belief, emotional response, and the deter- 
mination of conduct, in so far as conduct is supposed to have a bearing 
on the connexion of the individual with such reality.”] A. Fairbanks. 
‘The Stoical Vein in Plato’s Republic.’ [Plato borrows a few conceptions 
directly from the Cynic mode of thought; he never frees himself entirely 
from the charm of that simplicity which characterises the Cynic ‘state 
of nature’; and he accepts the phraseology of the Cynic principle and 
constantly uses it, though in a much broader and truer (more nearly 
Stoical) meaning than that with which it was originally propounded.] 
H. Davies. ‘ Method of Asthetics: a Note.’ [Scientific method has 
claims on the subject-matter of zsthetics, if this is to be made a science 
of beauty. The method also affects the problems of esthetics, under the 
three heads of classification, explanation and criticism.] J. D. Logan. 
‘The Source and Aisthetic Value of Permanency in Art and Literature.’ 
[‘ Art and Literature possess perennial charm only when their strictly 
esthetic qualities (formal, technical, sensuous and moral) sustain a 
peculiar relation to the vital functions of our being. ‘Comparison of 
the artistic, the moral and the ‘ vitalistic’ modes of wsthetic apprecia- 
tion. Illustrations from sculpture, painting, music and literature.] J. EB. 
Creighton. ‘Methodology and Truth.’ [Philosophy may accept the 
dictum of science as the last word on nature and man. Or she may 
point to the methodological character of scientific knowledge, and on 
this ground refuse to admit the value of science for the study of reality. 
Or she may take middle ground, admitting the significance of scientific 
results, but transforming these results for her own ultimate purposes. 
The first attitude leads to an untenable psychologism or naturalism ; the 
second sets up the logically impossible ideal of a reine Erfahrung. More- 
over, not even mathematics is purely methodological. Scientific results 
“are methodological, and false, and hypothetical, . . . but they possess 
an objective value which must be reckoned with in our philosophy ”.] 
Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Notes. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review. Vol. viii No. 1. J. Jastrow. ‘Some 
Currents and Undercurrents in Psychology: President’s Address.’ 
[General review of the status and tendencies of American psychology. 
Emphasises the value for instruction of a functional psychology, and of 
a triple method (genetic, normal, abnormal). Defence of the method 
of ‘mental tests’. Critique of psychical research. The relation of psy- 
chology to education.] A. T. Ormond. ‘The Social Individual.’ [The 
meaning of self as socius is worked out (1) analytically and (2) genet- 
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ically, under the three headings of social environment and heredity, the 
characteristic form of reaction (imitation), and the kind of definition or 
specification that the self obtains as a result. Conclusion: “ We are able 
to enter into intelligible social relations without other only because our 
nature is such that we are able to draw from the inner definitions of our 
own consciousness, brought about by certain objective agencies, a con- 
cept or construct of the consciousness of the other, which we conceive 
to be a true representation of his inner experience”.] J. E. Downoy. 
‘An Experiment on Getting an After-image from a Mental Image.’ 
[Positive experiments upon a girl, in her twenty-first year, well-educated, 
and absolutely naive as regards after-images. A good paper, which should 
stimulate to repetition of the experiments upon other subjects.] R. 
Dodge. ‘The Psychology of Reading.’ [Critique of the recent article 
by J. Zeitler, Philos. Studien, xvi., 380.] J. M. Baldwin. ‘A Scheme 
of Classification for Psychology.’ [The scheme as agreed upon by the 
international commitice sitting at Paris.] J. M. Baldwin and twelve 
others. ‘A Disclaimer. [Relates to the use made by the publishers of 
certain articles on hypnotism.] Psychological Literature. New Books. 


Notes. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoay. Vol. xii. No. 1. AL W. 
Trettien. ‘Creeping and Walking.’ [Attempts, on the basis of ques- 
tionary returns, to “trace the various stages and attitudes assumed 
by the infant, and the movements which it employs in passing from 
the helpless stage of infancy to the time when the straightness and 
uprightness of body is taken”’ (sic). The embryo: position in utero ; 
prenatal movements. The infant at birth : relative proportions of parts 
of the body ; composition and structure of body. ‘Treatment of infants 
among primitive peoples. Psychological aspect of voluntary and spon- 
taneous movements of infants. Rising up: rolling over and creeping ; 
standing : movements anticipatory of walking: rhythmical arm move- 
ments. Reversion; fright, hurry, falling; disease ; imbecility and idiocy. 
The questionary is dated 26th January, 1900; the paper published October, 
1900. This brief space for preparation may account for the psychological 
jejuneness of the inquiry, and for the bad spelling, bad English, and 
numerous typographical errors which disfigure it.] F. Angell. ‘ Dis- 
crimination of Clangs for Different Intervals of Time.’—1.  [(1) 
Experiments with distraction : distraction did not always distract; no 
one of the forms of distraction employed (addition of written figures, 
counting of metronome beats, reading letters of printed words backwards, 
reading interesting matter aloud) was decidedly better than the others ; 
the observer’s estimate of the depth and absorbing power of a given 
distraction is not trustworthy ; there is, in most cases, no conscious 
comparison between the presented sensation and a memory-image of 
a past sensation. (2) The memory-image theory of discrimination. 
Critique of Lehmann ; the ‘fading’ of tones in memory may mean 
either a rise or a fall in pitch. Criticism of Starke, Kiémpfe, Bentley, 
Radoslawow, Warren and Shaw.] W.C. Bagley. ‘The Apperception 
of the Spoken Sentence: a Problem in the Psychology of Language.’ 
[ (1) The perception of auditory symbols. (a) The influence of context 
upon the perception of auditory symbols. In monosyllabic words the 
elision of the initial consonant affects perception more than the elision 
of the final consonant. The position most favourable for the correct 
perception of a mutilated word is at the end of a complete sentence. 
(b) The relations of the symbolic elements to one another in auditory 
perception. The elision of mutes works the greatest injury to the per- 
ception of a mutilated word; the elision of the semivowels works the 
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least injury. (2) The conscious process involved in the apperception of 
spoken symbols. The principle of contextual supplementing. Apper- 
ception involves the presence in consciousness mainly of visual and 
verbal ideas ; the most complete form which the visual elements take 
is that of an ideal reproduction, more or less faithful, of a typical envi- 
ronment as represented by the context. ‘‘ In general : the consciousness 
concomitant with the apperception of auditory symbols is made up 
of sensational and affective elements (some peripherally, some centrally 
aroused) in connexions which vary in character with different indivi- 
duals and under different conditions. These connexions are arranged 
in patterns which change rapidly into one another, and are in general 
transitory and fleeting. When the attention is directed to the periph- 
erally excited elements exclusively ... the meaning which they as 
symbols should convey is not clearly apperceived. When the attention 
is directed upon the centrally aroused ideas which the symbols suggest, 
the ‘meaning’ is apperceived, but errors and lapses in the stimuli are 
apt to pass unnoticed.”] M. W. Calkins. ‘ Minor Studies from the 
Psychological Laboratory of Wellesley College.—i1v. G. A. Andrews. 
‘ Studies of the Dream Consciousness.’—11. [Attempts to secure dreams 
by suggestion before sleeping, and by application of stimuli during sleep. 
Statistics of 118 dreams of the author. One taste, two smell dreams. 
Double identity in dreaming.] F. 3%. Barrell. ‘The Relation of 
Stimulus to Sensation: a Reply to Mr. Max Meyer’s Criticisin of Prof. 
C. L. Morgan’s Paper.’ Psychological Literature. Books Received. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF EtHics. Vol. xi., No. 3. J. ML. Robertson. 
‘The Moral Problems of War.’ [An answer to Prof. Ritchie’s paper in the 
preceding number. War in general, and the present Boer War in particular, 
cannot be justified on the ground that conquest spreads civilisation. It 
certainly fosters immoral passions in the conquerors.]| B. Bosanquet. 
‘The Meaning of Social Work.’ [It consists in the effort to gain direct 
contact with the human nature of those around us. It is generally 
attempted without due training. Training is best got, not from political 
economy, which gives no instruction in human character, but in University 
Settlements and the like.] C.G@.Shaw. ‘The Theory of Value and its 
Place in the History of Ethics.’ |The concept of value is the unum 
necessarium of ethics. It has been wanting both in ancient and modern 
philosophy. The introduction of the concept will result in improvement 
in psychology, ethics and metaphysics.| Mary M. Patrick. ‘The 
Ethics of the Koran.’ [It presents absolute justice as the standard of 
morality. It does not teach fatalism, though its precept of perfect sub- 
mission to God is often misinterpreted thus. It favours a democratic 
order of society.| H. Barker. ‘ Iactors in the Efficiency of Religious 
Belief.’ [There are two heterogeneous factors, the moral and the super- 
natural. The latter loses its efficacy as soon as it is doubted, but it 
can be replaced by a presentation of faith as a reality in human life.] 
J. G. Phelps Stokes. ‘On the Relation of Settlement Work to the 
Evils of Poverty.’ [Poverty is due to defective personality. The aim of 
settlement work is to awaken the personality.] G. Ferrero. ‘The 
Evolution of Luxury.’ [Ancient luxury aimed at display; modern 
luxury at comfort. This seems to be due to greater materialisation ; 
it is really due to moral improvement.] Discussions. Mr. Hayward’s 
Evaluation of Prof. Sidgwick’s Ethics, by E. E. Constance Jones. A 
reply, by F. H. Hayward. Book Reviews. 


REVUE DE MiiTAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoRALE. 8 année, No. 6. Novem- 
bre, 1900. %&. Boutroux. ‘La philosophie de Félix Ravaisson.’ [An 
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obituary notice of the founder of the Revue, which, though wholly 
laudatory, does not convey a high idea of his philosophical achievements. 
In the course of a long life, M. Ravaisson appears to have published a 
few works on philosophical subjects, in which he expressed his con- 
viction that ‘the true philosophical method was that living reflexion, 
in which all our faculties, the heart along with the reason, feeling along 
with intelligence, take part’; that, since the mechanical activity of 
matter can only be ‘explained’ as ‘habit,’ i.e. as a degraded form of 
spiritual activity, spiritualism is true and the problem of philosophy will 
be solved if we can ‘seize the very substance of the soul, in its truth 
and its plenitude’; that this substance consists in love, which is ‘the 
need of union with a being better than us’; and that thus Christianity 
completes the spiritualism of Aristotle. M. Ravaisson also devoted his 
attention to art, and concluded that beauty consisted in the expression 
of love, especially of that self-sacrificing love which the Greeks did not 
know: art was therefore better than science, and religion best of all.] 
W.-N. Kozlowski. ‘Les Propositions Fondamentales de la Science 
Moderne & l’Aube de la Philosophie Greeque.’ [As ‘fundamental pro- 
positions of modern science’ M. Kozlowski enumerates ten principles, 
of the most heterogeneous character, including, along with the con- 
servation of momentum and of energy, such assertions as the following: 
‘Matter . . . forms the substratum of all phenomena,’ ‘ The universe is 
constantly in a state of transformation in one direction, or evolution,’ 
‘Matter is not continuous,’ ‘The qualities which we perceive by our 
senses .. . do not belong to bodies but are produced in our conscious- 
ness’. He reviews the tenets of the pre-Socratic philosophers, in order 
to show that all these principles, except the conservation of energy, 
‘were precisely expressed by the Greeks ’—Leucippus having completed 
the catalogue. Even the conservation of energy, which he now identifies 
with that of momentum, ‘ was tacitly admitted in Leucippus’s conception 
of eternal movement’. Yet ‘the idea of forces acting at adistance ... a 
conception without which atomism could never advance beyond vague 
generalities . . . appears to be entirely unknown to the ancients’. M. 
Kozlowski maintains that these principles ‘are not results, but necessary 
postulates of science’; whereby he appears to mean partly that induction 
cannot prove them, partly that their discovery must precede induction, 
partly that ‘they do not express real relations’ but ‘were imposed on 
nature by human thought’. He admits, however, that he has not space 
to prove the last point.] Ch. Riquier. ‘De la Distinction entre les 
Sciences Deéductives et les Sciences Expérimentales.’ [The author’s 
object is ‘to establish between the Sciences a distinction founded ex- 
clusively on positive considerations’ —a term which he explains only as 
meaning non-metaphysical. He defines ‘deductive’ as meaning ‘any 
Science which in its logical development encounters no contradictions,’ 
and ‘experimental’ as meaning ‘not-deductive,’ and he undertakes to 
_prove that the only deductive sciences are those ‘ which may be logically 
reduced to the arithmetical notion of integral number’. The deductive 
Sciences, including Geometries ‘independent of spatial intuition,’ he 
subsumes under the name Mathematics, and his only argument to prove 
that these are deductive is that ‘the notion of integral number... is 
so perfectly precise . . . that it cannot lead to contradictions’. With 
regard to all other Sciences, he assumes that they all must imply a 
Geometry ‘founded on the sense-intuition of space’; and he has there- 
fore only to prove that such a Geometry leads to contradictions. His 
proof consists in asserting that any ‘intuitive’ straight line can be 
divided into a number of parts which are ‘minima of perceptible ex- 
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tension,’ and that it follows from this that ‘Two straight lines always 
have a common measure’—an assertion which he easily shows to con- 
tradict the ‘ theorem of Pythagoras’: but he does not inform us whether 
this theorem is, as seems to be essential to his point, itself based on 
intuition.] E. Chartier. ‘Le probléme de la perception.’ [The author 
pretends to prove that nothing is ‘ given’ in perception except ‘the fixed 
order of an indefinite diversity of possible sensations’; everything else 
is ‘acquired’—a term which he identifies with ‘added to things by 
thought’. He sets out by declaring that nothing with regard to which 
we can be mistaken is ‘ given’; for ‘if it were given, it would be real by 
definition’. This might have seemed sufficient by itself to prove that 
nothing is ‘given’: but our author will not be content till he has 
shown in detail that ‘distance’ cannot be ‘given’ to any of the senses, 
and that ‘ sensations’ also must be ‘acquired’. His arguments are of 
the most heterogeneous nature; and even where they prove that some- 
thing is ‘ acquired’ he invariably fails to distinguish both what it is they 
prove to be so, and in what sense it is ‘acquired’.] Critical Study. 
Proceedings of Congresses, New Books, ete. 9e année, No. 1. Janvier, 
1901. F. Ravaisson. ‘'l'estament philosophique.’ [The last notes of 
M. Ravaisson, put together in a connected form by the editor. Accord- 
ing as men are inspired by kindness and sympathy, like the Greek 
heroes, or by egoism, there have always been two different ways of 
understanding things, mechanical atomisim and _ spiritualism. There 
follows a brief account of Greek philosophy, in which Plato is blamed 
for making realities of abstractions, while Aristotle recognises that 
nature is ‘an edifice of thoughts.’ and that the best is the first. The 
best, which is one, gives rise to the others, which are many and its 
parts, out of spontaneous condescension. This principle is illustrated 
by animal life: there are no such things as reflex actions; everything is 
designed by a mind aiming at perfection. Man, the most perfect, being 
the goal, must also have been the beginning. “How? We don’t know 
and perhaps we never shall.” There follows a number of imaginative 
remarks on art. But the art of life is the highest of all, and its secret, 
which the Stoics and Kant could not perceive, is love. Love being the 
principle of the universe, it is impossible that sinners should be con- 
demned for ever, though they may be for a long time. Such is ‘the 
heroic philosophy’ which ‘does not construct the world with mathe- 
matical and logical units’.] Hl. Bouasse. ‘De l'éducation scientifique 
des “philosophes”.’ [A protest, by a Professor of Physics, against the 
official programme for the teaching of philosophy in France. M. Bouasse 
complains that, while the candidates are expected to be able to classify 
and to understand the methods of the sciences, they are only enabled to 
learn by rote formule, many of which are false, antiquated, or meaning- 
less, and which, in any case, they have not sufficient knowledge to under- 
stand. They are forced to study the worthless speculations of men of 
science or philosophers (e.g., Mill’s Logic) about scientific method, 
instead of being supplied with examples of its successful application. 
M. Bouasse would not have them learn even so much of the experimental 
sciences as is now imposed on them: he would only give them the 
indispensable tool for learning them, namely, a thorough, though ele- 
mentary, knowledge of mathematics. He sketches the parts of mathe- 
matics, which would be sufficient and necessary for this purpose; and 
ventures the questionable assertion that, if some students were unable 
to learn them, it would be so much the better: for ‘all philosophers 
worthy of the name, would have got on very well with mathematics’. 
He points out that mathematics is not a special science, but an enlarge- 
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ment of logic.] I. Brunschvieg. ‘De la méthode dans la philosophie 
de l’esprit.’ [A reply to M. Cantecor’s critique, in the last number, of 
the author’s Introduction a la Vie de lEsprit. ‘Critical idealism’ does 
not, by accepting Kant’s ‘denial of being,’ involve, as M. Cantecor 
thought, the denial of spiritual reality: it affirms ‘being,’ but maintains 
that it consists in spontaneously active thought, and can therefore never 
be a mere object of thought, which would reduce it to an ‘inert sub- 
stance’. Nor is its method, which aims at ‘identifying’ what it studies 
with ‘logical reflexion,’ therefore ‘psychological’: for the psychological 
method puts all judgments on a level, regarding them all as attesting 
only the existence of a single individual at a single moment, whereas M. 
Brunschvicg’s ‘ method of identification’ distinguishes them according to 
their fitness to form a system, regarding those which are most fit and 
most universal as the truer; this is the ‘law of unity’—something 
generated by reflexion within the individual, but which is not limited 
to the individual. If, however, this ‘law’ or ‘unity’ be conceived 
spinozistically as ‘infinite,’ it becomes incompatible with individuality, 
as we know it, and therefore cannot be conceived as real: the only 
true object of religion lies in the spirit’s own ‘autonomous power, which 
is the principle of truth and the foundation of good, and beyond which 
there is nothing ;’ hence, the triumph of justice does not depend upon 
the course of nature, which is merely ‘a provisional abstraction’.] Crit- 
cal Studies. Practical Questions. New Books, ete. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xxv., Heft 4. J. von Kries. ‘Ueber die Abhiingigkeit der 
Dimmerungswerthe vom Adaptationsgrade.’ [The twilight value of a 
coloured light is the brightness value which attaches to the light when it 
is seen with the dark-adapted eye, and at such a low intensity that it 
appears colourless. According to Von Kries, it is the stimulation-value 
of the dark apparatus of the eye, i.e., of the purple-containing rods ; 
according to Hering and Hillebrand, it is the white value of the light 
in question. The author finds that the twilight value changes with in- 
creasing adaptation, not very considerably but still clearly, and, in a 
sense, opposed to the Purkinje phenomenon.] J. von Kries. ‘ Ueber 
die Wirkung kurzdauernder Reize auf das Sehorgan.’ [Reply to (and 
criticism of) Hess’ paper in the Arch. f. Ophthalmologie.] Literatur- 
bericht. Bd. xxv., Heft 5,6. ‘ Bibliographie der psycho-physiologischen 
Literatur des Jahres, 1899,’ zusammengestellt von L. Hirschlaff. 
[Issued May, 1901, 4,045 titles, as against the 2,746 of the corresponding 
list for 1898, and 2,584 of the Psychological Review list (published March, 
1900) for 1899.] Bd. xxvi., Heft 1,2. A. Mayer und J. Orth. ‘Zur 
qualitativen Untersuchung der Association.’ [An attempt to substitute 
a psychological for a logical classification of associations between spoken 
words. Two lines of division are suggested. The associations fall, on 
the one hand, into (1) those without, and (2) those with interpolated 
conscious processes: the latter group may be further subdivided, 
according to the kind, number and feeling-tone of the interpolations. 
They fall, again, into (1) those without concomitant conscious processes, 
(2) those in which the stimulus-word is attended by such processes, (3) 
those in which the reaction-word is thus attended, and (4) those in which 
both words have conscious concomitants.] W. von Tschisch. ‘ Der 
Schmerz.’ [A paper written rather from the medical than from the 
psychological standpoint, whose author is apparently unfamiliar with 
the recent psychophysical literature of pain. ‘‘ Stimuli which are harm- 
ful to the individual excite unpleasant feelings ; stimuli which kill the 
individual also excite unpleasant feelings ; stimuli which kill living tissue 
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excite pain.” Pain consists always of feeling and sensation ; but “the 
more intensive the feeling—the pain—the more obscure is the correspond- 
ing sensation”. 'The essay ends with general remarks on the attributes, 
memory value and educative value of pain. No attempt is made at an 
introspective discrimination of the pains peculiar to the various pain- 
giving tissues.]| A. Brueckner. ‘Die Raumschwelle bei Simultan- 
reizung.’ [A careful investigation, made with Von Frey, by help of a 
new aesthesiometer (Von Frey) which allows of exactly simultaneous 
application of two points. If two pressure spots are subliminally 
stimulated at the same time, there is a fusion or summation of effect, 
and a single pressure sensation may be set up even at a distance of 130 
to 140 mm. With increase of distance, the phenomenon of summation 
appears to be replaced by that of subtraction ; the double stimulus is 
less effective than the single. It is impossible to give a fixed value for 
the limen of separateness : a separation of the points that usually produce 
fusion may, under circumstances, produce two distinct sensations. All 
that can be done is carefully to work out the conditions, physiological 
and introspective, under which the different phenomena make their 
appearance.]| RR. Hohenemser. ‘Zur Theorie der Tonbeziehungen.’ 
[Stumpf’s theory of fusion tells us nothing of the nature of consonance 
and dissonance; gives no explanation of melody; and, though it points 
to a fact, makes this fact ultimate, bringing it into connexion neither 
with physical uniformity nor with the mental life at large. Lipps’ 
theory, of the unconscious rhythmical effect of tonal stimuli, covers the 
ground satisfactorily. The writer expounds this theory at length, and 
seeks to meet Stumpf’s two objections: (1) that neither the physical nor 
the physiological discontinuity of the processes which excite tonal 
sensation is obvious @ priori, and (2) that there is nothing convincing in 
the presupposition that the unconscious rhythm exerts a pleasing effect 
upon us. He then seeks to explain by the rhythm theory the facts of 
extension of intervals beyond the octave, and of inversion of intervals. 
By a flexible use of the ‘unit’ of rhythm, he reaches the conclusion 
that “1:2 corresponds to the octave, 1:3 to fifth and fourth, 1:5 to 
major third and minor sixth, 3:5 to major sixth and minor third, 
1:9 to major second (the major whole tone) and minor seventh, 5:9 
to the group of intervals of the minor whole tone, 1:15 to the major 
seventh and minor second. In this whole series the degree of consonance 
progressively diminishes’.] E. Storch. ‘Kine letzte Bemerkung zu 
Herrn Edinger’s Aufsatz ‘‘ Hirnanatomie und Psychologie”.’ Literatur- 
bericht. Bd. xxvi., Heft 3, 4. K. Groos. ‘Experimentelle Beitraege 
zur Psychologie des Erkennens.—1. Die Arten der Denkbeziehung beim 
Fragen.’ [The author attempts to bring the psychology of cognition 
under experimental control. He reads to his class a number of sentences, 
with the object of arousing the questioning attitude in his hearers’ minds. 
The questions that arise are written down, and classified by categories. 
The general psychology of the questioning attitude has three phases: 
(1) a balk; a quick turn of the attention, accompanied by the wish or 
expectation of some logical relation ; (2) the requirement of a special 
kind of logical relation, the turning of consciousness to one or another 
logical form, without there being as yet any concrete filling to the form 
(‘empty’ questioning) ; and (3) the uncertain cropping-up of this filling, 
the stage of conjecture, of yes or no consciousness (questioning with germ 
of judgment). The author has collected in all 479 questions, which 
include 538 logical relations. ‘These are tabulated under the headings 
spatial, temporal, number, comparison and discrimination, substantial, 
causal and existential. The results are too detailed for quotation ; we 
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note the psychological primacy of direction, under the spatial relations ; 
the great preponderance of the causal relation over all others, ete. A 
second paper is to deal with the formation of new judgments.] E. 
Wiersma. ‘Untersuchungen iiber die sogenannten Aufmerksamkeits- 
schwankungen.’—1. [Careful experiments with light, sound and pressure. 
Results: a more or less regular, approximately proportional increase of 
the times of noticeability with the magnitude of the stimulus differences ; 
a more or Jess regular shortening of the periods of fluctuation, as the 
stimulus differences are increased ; great individual differences as regards 
(1) the reciprocal effects of practice and fatigue during a single experi- 
ment, and (2) their reciprocal effects upon later experiments of the same 
day. From the last two facts the author concludes that the fluctuations 
are, at least in large measure, referable to central conditions. Future 
papers are to deal with the fluctuations of attention in normal persons, 
when influenced by drugs, etc., and in the mentally unsound.] E. Storch. 
‘Ueber die mechanischen Correlate von Raum und Zeit, mit kritischen 
Betrachtungen tiber die E. Hering’sche Theorie vom Ortsinne der Netz- 
haut. Auf Grund eines Falles von monoculiirem Doppeltsehen ohne 
physikalische Ursache.’ [In a case deseribed by Bielschowski (Arch. f. 
Uphthalm., 1897), and later tested by Hering, each retinal element has 
two space values. This change of perception corresponds to no dis- 
coverable change of the retina, but rather to a change in the motor 
apparatus. The space value of the macula is single, but not normal. It 
follows that visual space values in general are functions, not of the rods 
and cones, but of the eye-muscles; Hering’s ‘light sensation’ must be 
split up into an elementary light sensation (corresponding to retinal 
excitation), and a very closely associated space perception, the ‘psychical 
representation’ of the eye-muscles. As this analysis is actually realised 
in the pathological case before us, we must assume the existence of 
separate apperception apparatus for space and light.] J. Pikler. ‘Eine 
Consequenz aus der Lehre vom psychophysischen Parallelismus.’ [From 
Storch’s statement that “matter possesses a memory” (Zeits., xxiv., 
192), the author makes the following deduction: ‘“‘The most diverse 
successive conscious states (e.g., sensations of different senses) of the 
same individual have their physical correlate in further changes of the 
same movements (or changes of movements) that were the physical 
correlates of the previous conscious states and whose residues are the 
correlates of the memory of these conscious states. To the unitary 
course of consciousness in the same individual there correspond not 
successive changes at different parts of the central nervous mass, but 
changes in changes at the same parts.”] F. Kiesow. ‘ Besprechung 
und Entgegnung.’ [Review of Alrutz’ Studien auf dem Gebiete der 
Temperatursinne.—1. Die Hitzeempfindung.| Literaturbericht. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN. Bd. xvii., Heft 1. RR. Mueller. ‘Ueber 
Mosso’s Ergographen, mit Riicksicht auf seine physiologischen und 
psychologischen Anwendungen.’ [The ergograph was employed in experi- 
ments upon the question: whether and in what way the rhythmisation 
of metronome strokes exerts a certainly ascertainable influence upon 
amount of muscular work, and how these processes show themselves to 
introspection. It was found, however, that the instrument cannot be 
taken for granted; and the present paper is devoted to its criticism. 
In the first place, it puts in operation, not a single muscle, or a small 
and sharply limited group of muscles, but a large number. What, then, 
has one got with the curve of fatigue? (a) The curves of health and 
disease are different; (b) certain types of fatigue may be differentiated ; 
(c) the effects of alcohol, sugar, narcotics, may be followed; ‘and (d) 
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certain gross phenomena of muscle physiology (amount of work and its 
distribution) are interpretable by the expert. Where, now, does the 
fatigued organ lie—at the periphery (muscle or muscular nerve-ending) 
or at the centre? We must know what the effects of purely muscular 
fatigue are, and then prove that the ergogram is not explicable in terms 
of them. The fatigue-curve of a single muscle is known. But we have 
in the ergogram the curve traced by the co-operation of many muscles: 
here, then, is a source of difficulty at the outset. Mosso concluded that 
there is no ‘ typical’ curve of ergographic fatigue. Hence the hypothesis 
that central factors play a part in the curve is merely an hypothesis, 
more or less plausible simply as it is more or less vague. It is an 
hypothesis, ¢.g., even to say that the course of central fatigue is in 
general similar or parallel to the course of muscular fatigue. The instru- 
ment is, therefore, at present at least, useful only for investigations of 
muscle physiology. It would, however, be worth while to introspect the 
sensations accompanying ergographic fatigue. We might then raise the 
questions: what relation do the fatigue sensations of muscular fatigue 
bear to other kinds of fatigue-process, such as fatigue induced by intel- 
lectual activity ? and what is the relation of the complex of sensational 
and volitional processes which we call ‘exertion’ to the components 
of the fatigue complex (fatigue sensations)? Are these themselves 
intensified innervation sensations, or conditioned from the periphery ?} 
G. Cordes. ‘Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber Associationen.’ 
[Introspective characterisation of the process of immediate association, 
and experimental search for mediate associations in Scripture’s sense. 
(1) The first term in a word-association need not be the stimulus-word 
itself. It may be, in which case the word and its meaning come to 
consciousness together. But it may also be the visual form of a portion 
of the word, or an esthetic feeling set up by this form; or the word- 
idea, visual, auditory, etc., set up by the process of reading. Where the 
stimulus is a nonsense-syllable, it may be immediately completed to a 
known word, without consciousness or misreading. Again, the starting- 
point of association may be a feeling; or the stimulus may be interpreted 
as a command, in which case also feelings begin the associative series. 
(2) The second term (the first ‘associated’) may be a word: e.g., clang 
associations. It may be a pictorial idea, of memory or imagination. 
There may be a double association, of picture to stimulus and also of 
word (not to picture but) to stimulus. If the stimulus is interpreted as 
command, there may be an arrest of association: movements are often 
made, but without idea of movement. The meaning of the word may 
act as suggestion to a present faint sensation, raising it to abnormal 
intensity. Lastly, the first associated may be a complex of multifarious 
processes, a ‘concept sphere’ before which the introspection of the 
observer is powerless. This double analysis shows how far from the 
truth is the customary clear-cut description of the word-association. 
(3) The mental connexion between the first and second terms may be 
summarised as follows. “As the first term of the association is set up 
by the addition of reproductive elements to the sense-elements aroused 
by the stimulus, so does the second term (the associated) arise by the 
accession of new reproductive elements to a persistent constituent of 
the first term.” (4) Experiments on mediate association. The method 
of double series (one word-series of connected words, and a second of 
random or nonsense words) gave no results. The method of paired 
stimuli, each with identical secondary stimulus, gave a few cases. The 
most fertile method was that of alternate series of words and nonsense 
syllables, which the observer learned by heart; some days later the 
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nonsense syllables were employed as stimulus-words. Mediate associa- 
tion is not frequent, but, under favourable conditions, does occur.] 
G. F. Lipps. ‘Die Theorie der Collectivgegenstinde.’ [A theory of 
collective objects, based upon the work of Fechner and Pearson. The 
methods of these investigators are a great improvement upon those of 
Quetelet, but still show defects, which cannot be remedied by Bruns’ 
procedure. The author bases his discussion chiefly upon the original 
form of Bernoulli’s theorem, and upon Gauss’ principle of average error. | 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. Jahrg. 
xxv. Heft 1. A. Diinges. ‘Das Problem des Todes.’ [Chemical and 
biological account of death are inadequate, because chemistry and biology 
can give no satisfactory account of individuality. Death cecurs when 
the unity of a psychical individual is destroyed.] J. W. A. Hickson. 
‘ Der Kausalbegriff in der Neueren Philosophie.’ [Deals with Brown, J. 8. 
Mill and Kant. Mill fails either to give clear formulation to the concept 
of causality or to justify its validity. Kant differs from Hume in insist- 
ing that the relation of cause and effect is an analogue of that of reason 
and consequence, and not mere de facto constancy or sequence. But he 
fails to show how this is so.] PB. Barth. ‘Fragen der Geschichts- 
wissenschaft.’—111. [Deals with H. S. Chamberlain’s book, Die Grund- 
lagen des Neunzehnted Jahrhunderts.] Hett 2. J. W. A. Hickson. 
‘Der Kausalbegriff in der neueren Philosophie.’ [Criticism of Schopen- 
hauer.] A. Diinges. ‘Das Problem des Todes.’ [Artificial and natural 
death. The origin of death. The ethics of death.] 0. Kiilpe. ‘Zu 
Gustav Theodor Fechner’s Gedachtnis.’ 


ARCHIV FUR SysTEMATISCHE PuHILosopHiz. Neue Folge. Bd. vii. 
Heft 1. W.Schuppe. ‘Zum Psychologismus und Zum Normcharacter 
der Logik.’ [Logic may have consciousness as its subject matter without 
being in any sense based on psychology. For what logic deals with is 
“consciousness in general,” ¢.¢., with those contents which belong to 
consciousness just because it is consciousness at all. But psychology is 
concerned with the individual consciousness as such.] J. Bergmann. 
‘Die Grundsiilze des reiner Verstandes.’ [A category is a concept which 
is explicitly contained in the concept of a possible object of a true 
judgment. Principles of the pure understanding are only implicitly con- 
tained in this concept. They are in fact identical with, but for our appre- 
hension distinct from, its explicit content. The article contains some 
acute criticism of Kant, IL. Goldschmidt. ‘Kant’s Widerlegung des 
Idealismus.’ [Defends Kant’s position against the charge of inconsistency 
brought by Vaihinger.] A. Muller. ‘Haupt probleme der Metaphysik 
bei Lotze.’ [A clear and comprehensive exposition. ] 


PFrLUGER’s ARCHIV F. D. GESAMMTE Puystonogix. Bd. lxxiii., Heft 11 
und 12. T. Beer. ‘Die Accommodation des Auges bei den Amphibien.’ 
_ Bd. lxxiv., Heft 1 und 2. V. Hensen. ‘Wie steht es mit der Stato- 
cysten-Hypothese?’ V. Urbantschitsch. ‘Uber den Einfluss von 
Schallempfindungen auf die Schrift. Heft 7 und 8. T. Beer. ‘Ver- 
gleichendphysiologische Studien zur Statocystenfunction, ii., Crustaceen.’ 
Heft 9 und 10. A. Rollett. ‘Beitrage zur Physiologie des Geruchs, des 
Geschmacks, der Hautsinne, und der Sinne im Allgemeinen.’ Heft 11 
und 12. E. Paulsen. ‘ Untersuchungen iiber die Tonhdhe der Sprache.’ 
H. Griesbach. ‘Vergleichende Untersuchungen iiber die Sinnesschirfe 
Blinder und Sehender.’—1. Bd. Ixxv., Heft 6 und 7. A. Schwendt. 
‘Experimentelle Bestimmungen der Wellenliinge und Schwingungszahl 
héchster horbarer Tone, mit Benutzung von Herrn Dr. Koenig brieflich 
mitgetheilter praktischer Anleitungen.’ Heft 8,9 und 10. EL. Griesbach. 
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‘Vergleichende Untersuchungen,’ ete.—1I. Guillery. ‘Messende Un- 
tersuchungen tiber den Formensinn.’ Heft 11 und 12. HL. Griesbach. 
‘Vergleichende Untersuchungen,’ etce.—11. Bd. Ixxvi., Heft 2, 3 und 4. 
J. R. Ewald. ‘Eine neue Hortheorie. A. Schwendt. ‘ Ergiinzung 
zu meiner Abhandlung “ Experimentelle Bestimmungen,”’ ete. Heft 11 
und 12. W. Larionow. ‘Ueber die musikalischen Centren des 
Gehirns.’ A. Beck. ‘ Ueber kiinstlich hervorgerufene Farbenblindheit.’ 
Bd. lxxvii, Heft 1 und 2. F. Schenck. ‘Ueber intermittirende 
Netzhautreizung.’—vill. A. Walther. ‘Beobachtungen iiber den Verlauf 
centraler und extramacularer negativer Nachbilder.’ Heft 5 und 6. 
J. Laudenbach. ‘Zur Otolithenfrage.’ Bd. Ixxviii., Heft 1 und 2. 
A. Samojloff. ‘Zur Vocalfrage.—1., 1. Ik, Hermann. ‘ Die optische 
Projektion der Netzhautmeridiane auf einer zur Primiirlage der Gesichts- 
linie senkrechten Ebene.’ Heft 7 und 8. M. Meyer. ‘Zur Theorie 
des Horens.’ O. Zoth. ‘Ueber den Einfluss der Blickrichtung auf die 
scheinbare Grésse der Gestirne und die scheinbare Form des Him- 
melsgewolbes.’ Heft 9und10. K.L. Schaefer. ‘ Eine neue Erklirung 
der subjectiven Combinationstone auf Grund der Helmholtz’schen 
Resonanzhypothese.’ Bd. Ixxix., Heft 1 und 2. A. Bethe. ‘Noch 
einmal iiber die psychischen Qualitiiten der Ameisen.’ Heft 5 und 6. 
E. von Cyon. ‘OQOhrlabyrinth, Raumsinn und Orientirung.’ A. Rollett. 
‘Die Localisation psychischer Vorgiinge im Gehirne.’ Heft 9 und 10. 
E. ter Kuile. ‘Die richtige Bewegungsform der Membrana basilaris.’ 
Bd. lxxx., Heft l1und2. F. B. Hofmann and A. Bielschowsky. ‘ Ueber 
die der Willkiir entzogenen Fusionsbewegungen der Augen.’ Heft 11 
und 12. E Raehlmann. ‘ Einige neue Resultate bei der Untersuchung 
relativer Farbenblinder.’ Bd. Ixxxi. M. Meyer. ‘K. L. Schaefer’s 
“Neue Erklirung der subjectiven Combinationsténe’’.’ IM. Meyer. 
‘E. ter Kuile’s Theorie des Hérens.’ Heft 6 und 7. A. Tschermak. 
‘ Beitrag zur Lehre vom Langshoropter.’ Heft8,9 und10. W. Straub. 
‘Ein neues Kymographion.’ R. Dreyfuss. ‘ Experimenteller Beitrag 
zur Lehre von den nicht-akustischen Funktionen des Ohrlabyrinths.’ 


PHILosopHiscHES JAHRBUCH. Jd. xiv., Heft 1. F. v. Hertling. 
‘Christenthum und griechische Philosophie.’ [This paper is devoted 
to the influence which Greek philosophy exerted on the evolution of 
Christianity. Within the Church it afforded proper expressions to clothe 
the new belief, arguments to uphold the fundamental dogmas, and pre- 
cise formulas to express its mysteries. Without the Church it produced 
the many Gnostic sects.] L. Schiitz. ‘Naturkraft und Seelenver- 
mégen.’ [Where activity is there is a principle of activity, a principium 
quod and a principium quo. Only the latter is force in Nature, and 
faculty in living beings. Force is simply active ; faculty, being directed 
towards the being that has it, is at once active and passive.] E. L. 
Fischer. ‘Das Relativitiits princip,’ etc. [The writer, starting from 
the principle that whatever systems of philosophy deal with the Relative 
or the Finite, must be false if they deal with them absolutely, points 
out the falsehood of Realism and Idealism, Empiricism and Apriorism, 
Dualism and Monism, Pessimism and Optimism, etc.] A. M. Steil. 
‘Ueber die Thiatigkeit der vom Leibe getrennten menschlichen Seele.’ 
[This is a long and highly important paper. The author is of those 
Scholastics who believe that the immateriality of the soul by no means 
proves it capable of thinking, when separated from the body, unless by 
a special influx of thought-power directly proceeding from God. He 
attempts to fortify his argument by the authority of St. Thomas.] C. 
Gutberlet. ‘Teleologie und Causalitiit.’ [In this second paper the 
writer proceeds to show that, order existing in the world, the chances 
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that there is an intelligent cause of that order are so great that no one 
intelligent could deny it. If there are laws, what makes matter obey 
them? To suppose each atom intelligent would not solve the question, 
since each would be so only to a very low degree, insufficient to account 
for universal order. ] 


VIII.—NOTE. 
MIND ASSOCIATION. 


THE following gentlemen have joined the Association since 
‘the printing of last number :— 


FREMANTLE (Prof. H. E. 8.), South African College, Cape Town. 
Ross (W. D.), Merton College, Oxford. 


Those who wish to join the Association should com- 
municate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Sturt, 5 
Park Terrace, Oxford; or with the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
F. C. 8. ScHILLER, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to whom 
subscriptions should be paid. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may, if they choose, pay their 
subscription ($5) into the account of the Treasurer (Mr. F. 
C. 8S. Schiller), at the Fifth Avenue Bank, corner of 44th 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Association will be 
held in the Old Common Room, Balliol College, Oxford, on 
Saturday, 2nd November, at 4 P.M. 
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